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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Eighty-fifth Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
December 28th to 30th, 1949 


HE eighty-fifth meeting of the Society convened at the Hebrew Union 

College in Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 28, 1949. The first session 
was held at 7:30 P. M. jointly with the American Schools of Oriental Research 
and the National Association of Biblical Instructors, with about 200 in at- 
tendance. 

Professor Carl H. Kraeling, President of the ASOR, presided. Greetings 
were extended to the visiting groups by President Nelson Glueck of Hebrew 
Union College, with a response by the President of the Society, Professor 
Floyd V. Filson. The annual report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of the ASOR, Professor James Muilenburg, was read by the Recording 
Secretary (see below). The following communications were then presented: 


O. R. Sellers: Explorations in the Dead Sea Scroll Cave and in the 
Christian Burial Cave at Silat edh-Dhar (illustrated) 

A. H. Detweiler: Christian Madeba, a Preliminary Report (illustrated) 

J. C. Trever: Dead Sea Scroll No. 4 and the Lost Apocryphal Book of 
Lamech 


Thursday morning, December 29ih. President Filson called the Society to 
order at 9 A. M. for the transaction of business. The Minutes of the 1948 
meeting were approved as printed in the JournaL (March, 1949). The 
report of the Secretary, presented by the Acting Secretary G. B. Ehlhardt, 
was approved for publication with the Proceedings. Memorial Resolutions 
on Professor James A. Montgomery (prepared by Professor Albright) and 
President Stephen S. Wise (prepared by Professor Orlinsky) were presented 
and ordered published with the Proceedings. The report of the Treasurer, 
together with that of the Auditing Committee, Professors Pritchard and 
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Mowry, was presented and approved for publication with the Proceedings, 
with a special vote of appreciation to Professor Englert for the extra burden 
of work carried by him as Treasurer during the past year. The Editor pre- 
sented his report, which was approved for publication, together with a request 
for the appointment of a successor for 1950. The Society unanimously ex- 
pressed by vote its appreciation of the services of Professor Hyatt as Editor 
through the previous two years. The President announced that the Council 
had taken action upon Professor Hyatt’s request, accepting his withdrawal 
and selecting as his successor Professor Robert C. Dentan. The following five 
members of the Editorial Committee, terms to expire in December 1951, 
were announced: Professors H. J. Cadbury, H. S. Gehman, A. N. Wilder 
(to succeed themselves), and Millar Burrows (succeeding H. L. Ginsberg), 
and Paul Schubert (succeeding F. C. Grant). Appointment by the Editor, 
as authorized by the Council for the year 1950, of three Associate Editors 
was announced as follows: Professors Herbert G. May (Old Testament book 
reviews), Floyd V. Filson (New Testament book reviews), and Ralph Marcus 
(Monograph Series). 

The Recording Secretary read the report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies, Professor H. J. Cadbury, prepared by 
Professor C. H. Kraeling, a member of the Board of Directors of the ACLS 
(see below). The report was accepted and ordered to be printed with the 
Proceedings. The report of the Committee on Aid to German Scholars, 
prepared by Professor Emil G. Kraeling and read by the Recording Secretary, 
was accepted for publication with the Proceedings. A special vote of thanks 
was accorded to Professor Kraeling as his committee was dismissed, and the 
President expressed the Society’s gratification that we have been able to 
assist our German colleagues in their time of need. The Recording Secretary 
reported receipt of Proceedings from the four Sections, without reading, to 
be published in the JouRNAL. 

The President laid before the Society several recommendations from the 
Council. Candidates for active membership, numbering 157, were approved. 
The revised Constitution and By-Laws, prepared by the Committee (Pro- 
fessors Clark, Metzger, Filson, and President Morgenstern) appointed by 
the Council, and sent in printed form to the members of the Society, was 
recommended for adoption, with two minor stylistic changes in By-Laws V 
and VI. It was unanimously voted to accept the report and to establish this 
document as the Constitution and By Laws of the Society. On recommenda- 
tion of the Council, the report on the Project for Establishment of a New 
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Critical Apparatus for the Greek New Testament, prepared by the Chair- 
man, President E. C. Colwell, was adopted and ordered published with the 
Proceedings. The Recording Secretary was instructed to send letters of thanks 
to the Rockefeller Foundation and the Librarian of Congress for their generous 
material support of the Project. A vote was recorded expressing the faith of 
the Society in this important international project and the earnest hope that 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Library of Congress may continue their 
interest and support. 

The Nominating Committee, composed of Professors Charles M. Cooper 
(chairman), Ralph Marcus, and Sherman E. Johnson, made its report, and 
the Recording Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the slate presented, 
as follows: 


Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer President 
Professor Erwin R. Goodenough Vice President 
Professor Kenneth W. Clark Secretary 
Professor Donald M. C. Englert Treasurer 
Professor Allen P. Wikgren 


Dr. Frank Zimmerman Associates in Council 


Professor Bruce M. Metzger (term expires 1952) 


Professor James Muilenburg Representative on Board of American 
Schools of Oriental Research 
Professor John W. Flight Alternate Delegate to ACLS 


The President then reported the Council’s decision that the next annual 
meeting be scheduled for December 27-29 at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, which was approved. The Committee on Resolutions (Pro- 
fessors Sellers and Wilder) brought in a report which was accepted and 
ordered published with the Proceedings (see below). 

On recommendation of the Council, it was voted that organization of a 
New England Section of the Society be authorized, and that Professor Pfeiffer 
be appointed as convener of the meeting proposed to be held March 11, 1950, 
at Boston University. 

The Presidential Address, entitled “Method in Studying Biblical History” 
(printed in this issue), was delivered by Professor Floyd V. Filson. 

The Society then proceeded to consideration of the following papers: 


E. R. Goodenough: Stages in the Development of Jewish Symbolism. The 
absence of distinctively Jewish symbols for popular use before the second 
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century after Christ makes it hard to identify objects from before that 
time as Jewish. Jews seem to have used symbols freely, as witness Solomon’s 
Temple, but the symbols even there, as well as on seals, etc., were borrowed 
ones. This seems still true in the early Hellenistic period, but the process 
of borrowing was rigorously stopped under Pharisaic control, though a large 
symbolic vocabulary had been accepted and was continuously used from 
the Maccabean period through the Second Revolt. After this came a great 
change, which will be briefly described. 


Julian Morgenstern: The Final Redaction of the J Code. The present 
tendency in both Biblical Science and Palestinian Archaeology is to push 
the dates of composition of both J and E backward, even as far as the tenth 
century B. C. However, various considerations based upon the manifestly 
purposeful presentation in J of prophetic ideas, undoubtedly voiced origin- 
ally by Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah and Zechariah, and also of other concepts 
which have their background in historical circumstances of the early post- 
exilic period, all of which occur only in secondary passages of J or JE, sug- 
gest strongly that the J Code could have had its definitive redaction only 
in the early post-exilic period. This paper will present some of the most 
cogent evidence pointing to this conclusion. 


Merrill M. Parvis: New Testament Scholarship in Great Britain. 


Thursday afternoon, December 29th. A brief business meeting was called 
to order at 2:30 P. M., President Filson presiding. The following list of elec- 
tions to Standing Committees, as provided by the new Constitution (Section 
V), was announced by the President: 


Membership Committee: 
Kenneth W. Clark, ex officio 
James Muilenburg: four years (chairman) 
Sheldon H. Blank: three years 
Frank W. Beare: two years 
Chester C. McCown: one year 


Finance Committee: 
Donald M. C. Englert, ex officto 
Robert H. Pfeiffer: four years (chairman) 
Frederick C. Grant: three years 
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Nelson Glueck: two years 
Erwin R. Goodenough: one year 


Program Committee: 
Kenneth W. Clark, ex officio (chairman) 
Amos N. Wilder: two years 
James S. Pritchard: one year 


Research Projects Committee: 
Henry J. Cadbury, ex officio (chairman) 
William F. Albright: four years 
Morton S. Enslin: three years 
Ralph Marcus: two years 
G. Ernest Wright: one year 


The President reported receipt from the British Society for Old Testament 
Study, through its Secretary, Professor H. H. Rowley, of greetings to our 
Society. These were gratefully received and the Recording Secretary was 
instructed to acknowledge this kind token of fraternal relations and to make 
appropriate reply to our British colleagues. 

The Society next proceeded to hear the following communications: 


C. C. Torrey: Anathema, maranatha (I Corinthians 16 22) (by title). The 
paper does not profess to solve the problem. It merely attempts to show 
how, under certain circumstances, faulty Greek might have been deliberately 
emended to its present form. 


C. F. Nesbitt: Mercenary Motives in the Production of the English Bible in 
the Early Sixteenth Century. Our interest in the English Bible has usually 
been in its general history, or some specialized phase of it, on the assumption 
that the motives prompting the responsible persons were altogether religious 
and above reproach ethically. This assumption is now challenged. It is 
evident that the spirit of commercial greed and financial gain played a large 
part in the production and circulation of some of our best-known early 
English versions. It is possible that Henry VIII and other ranking officials 
of his day were involved in the financial schemes that helped give us the 
Bible in English. 


A. N. Wilder: Mythology and the New Testament. The paper represents a 
summary of Rudolf Bultmann’s proposal for the Entmythologisierung of 
the New Testament and of the discussion of it in the volume edited by 
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Bartsch and in other articles. The latter part of the paper is given to an 
assessment and critique of the proposal and a discussion of its implications. 


Kendrick Grobel: Bultmann’s Problem of New Testament “Mythology.” 
In the war and since, the most provocative and controversial European 
contribution to biblical interpretation appears to be Bultmann’s terse 
(37 pp.) essay, “Neues Testament und Mythologie.’”” What does he mean 
by “the mythical” and what is the scope of the problem here faced? Where 
and for whom is the problem pertinent in America? What is the pertinence 
of Bultmann’s sketch of a solution for American thought? 


H. M. Orlinsky: The St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll in the Light of Lower Textual 
Criticism. There can be no doubt that the copyist responsible for the 
St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll (or of its predecessors) was not a particularly 
careful one. Yet the fact remains that the variations in this scroll from the 
masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible are so numerous and diverse that mere 
scribal negligence, and perhaps even ignorance, cannot account for the 
variations. This paper will argue that the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll comes 
from a manuscript which was copied from memory, and that its text is 
well-nigh worthless for the lower textual criticism of the Hebrew text of 
Isaiah. The problem of dating the scroll is not involved in this argument. 


Isaiah Sonne: A Sectarian Psalm Against Heretics and False Prophets in 
the Newly Discovered Scrolls. A minute analysis of the structure and the 
literary sources of a reconstructed hymn, leads to the following results: 

a) The use of the Scripture by the author reflects an exegetical trend 
current among certain Palestinian scholars of the second century A. D. 

b) These scholars show a strong tendency toward gnostic modes of 
thinking, and certain gnostic elements common to them and to our docu- 
ment are discernible. 

c) There emerge traces of polemics against Christian proofs from the 
Old Testament, also against one Christian doctrine rejected by most of the 
gnostic sects in the second and third centuries. 

d) All this points to a Jewish gnostic sect of the second century A. D. 


Solomon Zeitlin: The Mystery of the Hebrew Scrolls. In the paper I shall 
maintain that archaeology has no relevance in the dating of the Hebrew 
Scrolls. The questionable circumstances surrounding the discovery of the 
scrolls will be outlined and it will become apparent that only internal 
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evidence can be relied upon in determining the nature and the dates of 
these writings. 


E. R. Lacheman: Some Questions Concerning the Hebrew Scrolls (illustrated). 
This paper continues the debate on the dating of the Hebrew scrolls and 
follows the lines of the author’s paper in JQR, July 1949 about the Nash. 
Specific questions are raised concerning the method used for dating the 
Manuscripts on the basis of material available to scholars in general. 


H. R. Willoughby: Representational Biblical Cycles: Antiochian and Con- 
stantinopolitan (illustrated). The recently discovered Martyrion reliefs 
from Seleucia Pieria present the iconologist with very inclusive cycles of 
representational Biblical themes. These are the first Biblical cycles of 
Christian origin to emerge in the milieu of Antioch-on-the-Orontes, where 
“the disciples first came to be known as Christians.” Here was one of the 
most importantly creative areas in the East Mediterranean world for the 
development of Christian culture. The specific significance of the Seleucia 
reliefs for the formulation of early Christian art may be estimated by com- 
paring them with contemporary cycles created in the East Christian capital, 
Constantinople-on-the-Bosporus. 


Thursday evening, December 29th. About 200 members gathered to hear 
the Round Table discussion on ‘‘The Jewish Messiah and the Pauline Christ.” 
Professor Ralph Marcus served as Moderator, and the other participants 
were Professors Samuel S. Cohon, Morton S. Enslin, and Paul Schubert. 
The sub-topics discussed were: 


The Jewish Messiah in Relation to God 
The Pauline Christ in Relation to God 
The Jewish Messiah in Relation to Man 
The Pauline Christ in Relation to Man 


Following the Round Table, at 10 P. M., the Hebrew Union College ten- 
dered a reception to the members of the Society in honor of the College’s 
Diamond Jubilee. 


Friday morning, December 30th. The Old Testament Section, Professor 
Pfeiffer presiding, met at 9 A. M. to hear and discuss the following papers: 
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G. D. Young: Ugaritic Poetic Style and the Old Testament. Among the 
prominent stylistic features of the poetry of Ugarit may be listed: the use 
of rare words as synonyms (especially prominent in a poetry one of whose 
leading features is the paralleling of thoughts); climaxing; ballasting; 
chiasm; “refrain’’; flexibility in the manner of combining stichs to make 
complete thought units; repetition of passages with variations; a recurring 
pattern of paralleling thoughts rather than of meter. The paper will present 
an analysis of a number of the older poems of the Old Testament illustrating 
these features of poetic style. 


S. K. Mirsky: Allusions to Sabbath in the Ugaritic Texts in the Light of 
Midrashic Literature (by title). In the Epic of Aleyan Baal, there is a 
reference to the construction of a House for Baal in six days. Fire licked 
and dried the House, and on the seventh day it ceased. Baal celebrated 
the dedication of the House with sacrifices. Dr. H. L. Ginsberg in his notes 
and appendix (Jerusalem, 1936) calls attention to Psalm 29. We have here 
an extremely interesting reference to Sabbath as told in Genesis, and to 
Psalm 92 which according to Jewish tradition was recited by Adam on 
Sabbath. In that chapter, the words batt and chazroth, the exact words 
found in the Epic, occur. A Midrashic interpretation of Sabbath found 
_in Pesiquta and quoted in the first Sheelatha of the Sheeltoth (written in 
the 8th century) calls Sabbath the dedication of the House (Chanukath 
habait.) The story of Sabbath given in Genesis is supposed to give the 
background of Sabbath as known not only to Israel, but to other peoples. 
That revelation was made not into a vacuum, but into a civilization which 
must become known before a full and thorough understanding of the com- 
mandments can be achieved, was already pointed out by Maimonides. 
I, therefore, believe that the word “‘Aleyan” corresponds to the word 
“Aleyan” in Psalm 92 too. Baal would be identical with biblical Adam. 
He sang praises to Aleyan (to God) for having made the world fit for his 
habitation by drying the land and clearing it of the waters. 


C. H. Gordon: The Origin of Hebrew Historiography. Eduard Meyer in his 
Geschichte des Altertums (11:2, 2nd ed., 1931, pp. 284-6) states that “the 
most surprising creation of the early monarchy is the historical literature’”’ 
as distinct from mere chronicles or annals. Meyer, without the evidence for 
solving the problem, was forced to attribute Hebrew historiography (over 
half a millennium earlier than Greek historiography) to “the inscrutable 
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riddle of innate endowment”. Though nothing can take away the credit of 
the ancient Hebrews for their accomplishment, it is now possible to point 
out the sources they drew on. Hebrew historiography was a synthesis of 
hitherto uncombined elements; it was not created out of thin air. 


D. N. Freedman and F. M. Cross, Jr.: Notes on Pre-exilic Hebrew. Careful 
study of the extant pre-exilic inscriptions and comparison with early biblical 
texts show that prevailing views of the grammar of classical Hebrew must 
be modified. The following are illustrative examples: (1) In Israelite 
(the Northern dialect), the construct plural of masculine nouns apparently 
ended in -7, not in - <-ay; (2) In Judahite (the Southern dialect), there 
was no contraction of diphthongs, whether or not these were under the 
accent. A number of other forms, including the ygil of lamedh he verbs 
and the third person masculine singular pronominal suffix, require rein- 
terpretation in the light of the evidence. 


LeRoy Waterman: Note on Job 28 4. The author of Job 28 is probably 
unique in ancient times for his knowledge of mining. However, as the 
text stands, he has no word for miner nor for any source of light used in 
the mine. Verse 4 is the crux of the whole passage. The light that now 
comes from it is native only in a deep mine. The verse is not only dark, 


but of a kind that sheds darkness on the entire context. The change of 
one easily confused letter restores order and syntax to the passage, and 
the miner stands revealed in the light of his lamp. 


Sheldon H. Blank: An Effective Literary Device in Job 31. Chapter 31 is 
Job’s solemn declaration that he is free from guilt, couched in the form of 
an oath. The usual biblical oath is truncated or evasive; the words of the 
conditional curse, to befall the oath-taker if he swears falsely, are custom- 
arily suppressed apparently out of fear of the effective power of the spoken 
word. Only here and in Psalms 7 and 137 is the conditional curse fully 
stated. Nothing could more forcibly produce in his hearers the conviction 
of Job’s innocence than this bold defiance of convention and violation of 
the word-taboo. 


W. L. Reed: Some Implications of én for Old Testament Religion. The 
Hebrew #2n which has been variously translated as “grace,” “charm,” 
and “favor,” is usually recognized as having a connotation of goodwill 
among men or between God and man. Recent discussions of the word, 
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however, by contrasting it with Lesedh (covenant-iove) creave the impression 
that hén is an “inferior” concept because it always involves a relationship 
between inferior and superior beings. A reexamination of the use of hén 
in the Old Testament suggests that such an interpretation is misleading 
and that the word is one which lifts Hebrew religion above the level of a 
calculated legalism. 


H.S. Gehman: The Hebraic Character of Septuagint Greek (by title). The 
Septuagint plainly represents translation Greek, but in many instances 
obviously it is a type of Greek that was understood only by Jews or by 
those who were accustomed to the language of the synagogue. It may be 
that many idioms had their origin in an oral targum; probably, in reading 
the lessons in the synagogue, an extemporaneous rendering was made from 
the Hebrew Old Testament, and thus some Hebraic idioms became fixed 
in the religious vernacular of Greek Jews. A study of vocabulary, idiom, 
special uses of words, and syntax illustrated by examples of what is Jewish 
Greek. 


Robert Gordis: The Date and Origins of Early Masoretic Activity (by title). 
The extraordinary discoveries of Ain Feshka, particularly the Isaiah Scroll, 
shed most welcome light on Hebrew orthography and other aspects of the 
Biblical text and suggest a radical revision with regard to the date and 
origin of the early Masoretes. Evidence from Rabbinic sources previously 
overlooked or ignored also substantiates the conclusion that the beginnings 
of Masoretic activity are to be sought in the period before the destruction 
of the Second Temple in 70 C. E. 


C. C. McCown: Hebrew High Places and Cult Remains (by title). Discov- 
eries of “cult remains” at Tell en-Nasbeh and Megiddo, the two most 
completely excavated sites in Palestine, reveal the fact that, for the Hebrew 
period (ca. 1050-450 B. C.), very little unmistakable evidence as to com- 
munity worship and no positive traces of bamoth or altars of burnt offering 
have been accumulated. Horned incense altars, the only unmistakable 
remains discovered, have been found in only one definite archaeological 
context (at Megiddo). The ubiquity of ‘‘Astarte figurines” and other 
possible cult objects suggests that household shrines and rites were extremely 
common. Bamoth may have been situated outside the towns and villages. 


In any case they may have had no distinctive architecture or durable 
structures. 
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The New Testament Section, Professor Filson presiding, met at 9 A. M. 
to hear and discuss the following papers: 


William N. Lyons: Dom Quentin, Ms. 826, and Family 13. The burden of 
this paper is to demonstrate (1) the impeccable logic of the Rule of Iron; 
(2) its general meaninglessness; (3) its limited usefulness. By applying 
it to the text of Mark in Family 13 after eliminating non-genealogical 
factors contributing to community of variation, it is possible to establish 
826 as the manuscript through which the members of sub-family 13a are 
related to the rest of the family. If Lake’s schema is tentatively accepted, 
826 is the archetype of sub-family 13a. 


P. E. Davies: The Purpose of the Epistle to the Romans (by title). Recent 
commentators on Romans (Nygren, Scott, Griffith, Kirk, etc.) have found 
a variety of purposes controlling the contents of the epistle. A restudy of 
the first and fifteenth chapters indicates that Paul uses this literary means 
to preach his Gospel to the Roman Christians. He expects that the witness 
of the Spirit will attend this preaching. He therefore presents a large- 
scale statement of his Gospel covering the great themes of his preaching 
message. The immediate situation in the Roman Christian group controls 
the contents only slightly. Paul’s general goals in preaching are of primary 
importance. 


H. B. Kuhn: Dualism and the Problem of Evil in St. Paul. Among the docu- 
ments usually recognized as Pauline, the following are of especial relevance 
to the consideration of the problem of evil: Romans, Galatians, Colossians, 
and I Corinthians. Of the influences which shaped his thought in general, 
two are most important; Judaism and some form of Hellenism. Whether 
Hellenistic paganism was more significant as an influence than Hellenistic 
Judaism, deserves careful study. In addition to tangible sources for his 
thought, we must scrutinize the Zeitgeist, to see whether certain habits of 
thought were “‘in the air” and thus embraced, possibly unconsciously, by 
him. The character of his dualism appears, somewhat by indirection, in 
his teaching concerning redemption. No study of this is complete without 
consideration of the Jewish teaching concerning the yeizer hara. The ques- 
tion of the resolution of the dualism in St. Paul’s teaching involves the 
deliverance, not only of man but also of the entire cosmos, from the sway 
of demonic powers by the Redeemer. This redemption is, like the conse- 
quences of sin, cosmic in scale. 
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L. P. Pherigo: The Life of Paul after the Close of Acts. I have collected, and 
will present, all the extant evidence bearing on Paul’s life after the Roman 
imprisonment of Acts. It seems to me to indicate a release and some addi- 
tional missionary activity. The finality of the prevalent attitude among 
Pauline scholars of the previous generation seems now to have been a part 
of that too-radical reaction from traditional views that characterizes some 
of their work. This is really a companion study to my article “Paul and 
the Corinthian Church” in the December Journal of Biblical Literature. 


Jacob Geerlings: Some New Testament Metonyms of Jesus. Professor 
McCasland in his article ‘‘Some New Testament Metonyms for God” (J.B.L., 
June, 1949, p. 99 ff.) points the way to ‘similar studies. In this paper the 
metonyms of Jesus are studied and classified. A tabulation and examin::tion 
of them suggest that they fall into three major categories. 


1. Those metonyms of Jesus which relate to the Old Testament names 
of God. An example is “Lord” (Gr. xipros) a translation of the 
Hebrew Yahveh. 


. Those which are associated with the Messiahship of Jesus. One of 
these is “Son of David”. 

. Those which are related to his functions or professions. An example 
is “teacher” (Gr. dsdacKxados) or “Rabbi”. These metonyms illus- 
trate the varied concepts which the early Christian Church had about 
the nature and person of Tesus. 


. S. Kennard, Jr.: Incongruity: A Neglected Factor in Christian Origins. 
The symposium on ‘‘Messiah”’ at this year’s Meeting will present two sides 
of an arch from which the central portion has been lost amid the rubbie 
of antiquity. Incongruity between the Pauline and Jewish uses precludes 
invention by the primitive church. Other titles supplied the requisites 
for religious faith. The term created more problems than it solved: the 
embarrassment was still felt by the Didache and Barnabas; it could not be 
used at all unless drastically reinterpreted. Surely more than ghostly 
apparition was needed to confirm the charge on which Jesus was executed; 
“‘Messiah’”’ must be regarded as cause, rather than result, both of church 
and resurrection; the incongruity points to its origin in the purpose of 
Jesus himself. Mark goes far to supply missing stones to the arch by his 
argument that Jesus could be Messiah in spirit of his death. ‘‘Son of Man” 
presupposes ‘‘Son of David’’; the latter places Jesus at one with the political 
hopes of Israel. Incidents in the Gospels confirm these inferences. 


| 
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Roy Beaman: The Laws of Synonymous Study. Word-study is basic in the 
exegesis of any document, especially the Bible. No class of words tests 
one’s skill of discrimination more than that of synonyms. I. The Law of 
Etymology. 11. The Law of Juxtaposition. The placing of synonyms together 
gives them special significance. III. The Law of Multiple Meaning. Words 
with more than one meaning may have more than one set of synonyms. 
IV. The Law of ihe Context. The context — immediate and remote — is 
sovereign and final in the discrimination of synonyms. 


Friday afternoon, December 30th. The final session met in two sections. 
The Old Testament Section, presided over by Professor Pfeiffer, later by 
Prof. J. B. Pritchard, considered the following papers: 


Frank North: A Method for Recovering the Deuteronomistic Book of Jere- 
miah and His Oracles. A critical analysis of Jer. 2 1-9 discloses four main 


stages in the history of the growth of the text. The original poem is in 
verses 2 f.: 


“T remember the kindness of your youth, 

Your love at the time of our marriage, 
How you went after me in the desert, 

In a land that could never be sown. 
Israel is holy to the Lord, 

The first of the fruits of his harvest; 
All who devour him are guilty, 

Misfortune shall soon overtake them.” 


First was added to this the Deuteronomistic redactional prose of vss. 5-6, 
then prophetistic glossators gradually built up vss. 4, 7-9, and finally the 
post-Septuagintal introduction was prefixed. 


J. B. Pritchard: Notes on Tammuz in the Light of Recent Discovery and 
Study. The Tammuz cult is important not only for an understanding 
of Ezekiel 8 14, but for a knowledge of the general background of the 
prophetic literature as well. It has generally been assumed, from the 
obscure references in the concluding lines of the Akkadian version of the 
myth of Ishtar’s Descent to the Underworld, that Ishtar had gone below 
to rescue Tammuz. This view is seriously challenged by the discovery of 
a Sumerian recension of the myth. The recent work of A. Moortgat (Tam- 
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muz, 1949), which makes use of the glyptic material available, is also of 
importance for a knowledge of biblical background at this point. 


Louise P. Smith: Metrical Lists (by title). Taste varies in literature as in 
architecture and furniture. Such variations affect literary judgments. 
Enumerations were not always felt to be either “‘boring’’ or “essentially 
prosaic”, e. g. the catalogue of ships in the Iliad. Two passages in the 
Old Testament usually considered prose are metrical and are good examples 
of artistic pleasure in listed details. Isaiah 3 16-23 and Ezekiel 27. The 
latter may be an adaptation of a patriotic poem of Tyre. 


C. F. Kraft: The Concept of Wisdom in Proverbs 3 19-20 and 8 22-31. This 
study of these famous passages raises the question as to the writer’s meaning 
concerning the divine wisdom’s role not alone at the creation of the physical 
universe or in the processes of nature, but in the “sons of men”. Study 
of the metrical and strophic structure throws light on the development of 
thought and particularly on the genuineness of 8 31. Examination of this 
verse in its context and comparison of these passages with other creation 
accounts, particularly Genesis 1, suggest parallel concepts in the priestly 
and the wisdom movements and some tentative conclusions concerning an 
emerging doctrine of divine immanence and revelation. 


W. J. Fischel: The Earliest Persian Bible Manuscripts in European Libraries — 
as Collected by Giambattista Vechiete (1552-1619). An examination of 
the earliest Bible manuscripts in Persian and Judaeo-Persian translation 
in European libraries (Vatican, Paris, etc.) reveals that most of these were 
brought from Persia by a certain Florentine scholar and traveller, Giam- 
battista Vechiete (1552-1619). He—the first collector of Persian Bible 
manuscripts — regarded as his life task not only the mere acquisition of 
ancient Persian Rible versions but also the creation of a basis for a reliable 
Persian Bible translation. The present paper deals with the personality 
and travels of Vechiete, with the various Bible manuscripts rescued by 
him, among them one of the oldest Persian Pentateuch versions (Vatican) 
and with the method by which he carried out his transliteration into Persian 
characters of the Hebrew script of these Persian versions (Psalms, (1601) 
the Five Megiloth, (1604), etc.). As part of a broader study of “The Bible 
in Persian Thought and Literature,” this study intends to supplement 
last year’s paper on ‘‘The Persian Bible Translations as ordered by Nadir 
Shah (1740).” 
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George A. Turner: Ideas of Transcendence and Immanence in Early Judaism. 
Two theological ideas, current in the inter-Testamental period, competed 
for popular acceptance. An emphasis on the transcendence of God found _ 
expression in apocalyptic literature, such as Enoch, and is reflected in the 
New Testament. A contemporary emphasis on the immanence of God is 
found in the rabbinical schools and is related to emphases on mysticism, 
obedience, intention (kawwannah), and the Spirit of God. This emphasis 
is reflected in such New Testament doctrines as love, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and purity of motive. Of greatest interest is the rabbinic teaching 
on the importance of sincerity of motive and its possible bearing on the 
New Testament doctrine of grace. 


T. W. Nakarai: Present Status of Psalm Studies in Japan. An observation 
based upon a forum on the Psalms conducted in Tokyo in 1948. Source — 
European scholarship, American scholarship, Japanese scholarship; knowl- 
edge— M. T. and LXX., authorship, compilation; approach — theo- 
logical, practical, a new translation. 


The New Testament Section, with Professor Filson presiding, heard and 
discussed the following papers: 


K. W. Kim: The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of John. The theory of the 
so-called Caesarean text is based on the textual evidence of the Gospel 
of Mark as used by Origen and Eusebius in their quotations. The Caesarean 
text of Mark is represented by such witnesses as Theta 700 565 fam. 1 
fam. 1.3 arm. geo. I have shown in an article in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature that the text of Matthew as used by Origen and Eusebius in 
their works should be represented by fam. 1 1582, not by the other allegedly 
“Caesarean” witnesses. Now I have examined the quotations of Origen 
and Eusebius from the Gospel of John in their various works, and the 
result is that their text of John is represented by Aleph B C L 33, the so- 
called “‘Neutral” witnesses. The significance of this evidence is as follows: 
It is inaccurate to say simply that the Gospel text of Origen and Eusebius 
is “Caesarean”; for they have used a different type of text in a different 
Gospel. We have now definite evidence that the Neutral text of John was 
used by Origen and Eusebius in the middle of the third century. The 
superiority of the Neutral text as held by Westcott and Hort, at least in 
the Gospel of John, is supported by Origen and Eusebius. There is no evi- 
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dence that the Neutral text was in use before Origen’s time. Was Origen 
or Eusebius responsible for the creation of the Neutral text? 


S. V. McCasland: ‘Abba, Father.” This expression which occurs three times 
in the New Testament is of interest because of the way in which it has 
baffled the translators all through the centuries. So far as I have been able 
to discover, no translator has ever translated Abba. Even in the most 
recent modern speech versions Abba is still transliterated. A few trans- 
lators have considered ho pater which follows, to be a Gk. translation of the 
Aramaic Abba. This paper develops the thesis that Abba is a metonym for 
God; and that the phrase finds its true parallel in the Pauline God, our 
Father; or God, my Father; and that it should be thus translated. The 
definite article in Gk. often should be rendered as a possessive. 


Allen Wikgren: The Text of the Apocalypse and the New Apparatus Criticus. 
A survey of theory regarding the text of the Apocalypse and a consideration 
of its bearing upon the method and extent of citation of the Greek wit- 
nesses in the proposed new apparatus criticus to the Greek New Testament. 


R. R. Brewer: Comments on Revelation 46 and Translations Thereof. The 
differences in translation of this passage highlight the difficulty of under- 
standing the passage as it stands in the accepted Greek texts. The linguistic 
and grammatical aspects of the problem need to be supplemented by 
psychological and logical considerations. The psychological factor is 
supplied by abundant evidence of an implied knowledge of the Greek theater 
and the Greek drama on the part of the writer of the Apocalypse and his 
intended readers. The “four animals” are part of a Greek chorus (the elders 
helping to supply the antiphonal effects) in the background of a Greek 
theater, contributing their ascriptions of praise and adoration to the 
dramatic quality of the apocalypse. If this assumption be accepted the 
logic implied in this situation requires a reconsideration of many of the 
existing translations of the passage. 


B. M. Metzger: Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Read- 
ings in New Testament Manuscripts. A special group of New Testament 
quotations in the works of Origen — by far the most important ante-Nicene 
source of information regarding the early history of the transmission of 
the New Testament text — have not heretofore received the attention they 
deserve. These are passages in which Origen expressly refers to “some,” 
“many,” “few,” “old,” or “most accurate” copies which present variant 
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readings. This paper seeks to assess the significance of such references in 
judging (1) Origen’s sagacity as a textual critic, and (2) the degree of 
faithfulness of extant manuscripts in representing the textual conditions 
of the second and third centuries. 


. R. Mantey: Causal Uses of eis in the New Testament. There are approxi- 
mately ten passages in the New Testament where a causal translation of 
eis best fits the context. A study of it in Mt 3 11 is especially interesting. 
“T indeed baptize you in water eis meta-noian;’’ Goodspeed translates it 
here in token of; Williams, to picture; Weymouth on a profession of and the 
Revised Standard, for. The last translation is ambiguous, since for can 
mean for the purpose of or because of, as in this sentence, He was arrested 
for stealing. Quotations from Josephus and Polybius indicating a causal 
use have recently been found. 


F. W. Gingrich: A New Lexicon of the Greek New Testament. 


Both Sections adjourned about 4:15 P. M. 
Joun W. 
Acting Recording Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


In honor of distinguished members deceased during 1949 the following 
Memorial Resolutions were presented by Professors Albright and Orlinsky, 
respectively: 


James ALAN MonTGOMERY was born in Germantown, Philadelphia, June 
13, 1866, and died there February 6, 1949, in his eighty-third year. With his 
death ‘‘a force and a light have gone out of our lives,’ as E. A. Speiser has 
written in his beautiful tribute to our late friend. Descended on his father’s 
side from the famous first Chaplain of Congress, Bishop William White, and 
on his mother’s side from the founder of modern physical anthropology, 
Samuel Morton, he possessed a rare treasure of distinguished lineage, which 
he was always the last person to mention. After becoming an Episcopal 
priest he speedily entered the field of biblical and Semitic scholarship. After 
two years of study in Germany, he combined the career of clergyman and 
teacher for a number of years, winning his Ph.D. at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1904. He taught at the Philadelphia Divinity School from 1899 
to 1935 and at the University of Pennsylvania from 1909 to 1939. 

Professor Montgomery’s books were all marked by learning, accuracy, and 
good judgment. Best known of them to biblical scholars are The Samaritans 
(1907), Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur (1913), the monumental 
Book of Daniel (1. C.C., 1927), and Arabia and the Bible (1934). Besides 
these were many other volumes, monographs, and reviews, nearly all of which 
were distinguished contributions to their given theme. His great posthumous 
work, The Book of Kings (I. C. C.) may be expected soon from the press. 

He received many honors and degrees, including S.T.D. of the University 
of Pennsylvania (1908), D.D. from the Episcopal Theological School of 
Cambridge, Mass. (1928), D.H.L. from the Jewish Institute of Religion 
(1935), and Litt.D. from Princeton University (1939). He was for years the 
only American honorary member of the British Society for Old Testament 
Study. From 1921 to 1934 he was president of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, whose present standing and achievements owe a great deal 
to his wise leadership. When he died he was the senior member of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, which he had joined in 1892, a year before 
his old friend, C. C. Torrey. Among his innumerable services to our Society 
must be listed in particular his editorship of our Journal in 1909-1913 and his 
presidency of the Society in 1918. 

Eminent as scholar and teacher, Montogomery was first and last an excep- 
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tionally kind, humane, and broad-minded person, and a Christian of profound 
piety and dignity. It is impossible to imagine him as guilty of any breach of 
the severest code of conduct or of any unkind or uncouth act. The qualities 
denoted by the words “gentleman” and “scholar” have probably never been 
combined more harmoniously in a single man than in James Alan Montgomery. 
Ave, anima candida! 


STEPHEN SAMUEL WIsE, a member of our Society for the past quarter of 
a century, was born in Budapest, Hungary, on March 17, 1874, and died in 
New York in his seventy-fifth year, on April 19, 1949. He was brought to this 
country at the age of one, when his father was compelled to leave his native 
country in order to seek a more self-respecting and secure life in this land of 
unlimited opportunity. He distinguished himself in Latin and Greek at the 
City College of New York and Columbia University, and graduated from the 
latter in 1892 with honors. 

During the last years of the nineteenth century, when he was not yet 
twenty-five years old, Stephen Wise’s notable career took ‘on definite shape. 
The wave of pogroms in Czarist Russia and the openly anti-Semitic motivation 
of the infamous Dreyfus case in France — both these events convinced Wise 
once and for all that complete equality for his fellow Jews the world over had 
still to be fought for. When Theodor Herzl issued his call for a sovereign 
homeland for the persecuted Jews of the world, Wise at once rallied to the call. 
He founded the Federation of American Zionists in New York, and together 
with another distinguished member of our Society, Prof. Richard Gottheil, 
represented the American Zionists at the Second Zionist Congress in Basle, 
Switzerland. 

For only a short period of his life was Wise able to devote himself to 
scholarship. That was at the turn of the century, when he was Rabbi in 
Portland, Oregon. There he wrote his doctoral dissertation for Columbia 
University on the Ethics of the Jewish philosopher of medieval Spain, Solomon 
ibn Gabirol. He also translated the book of Judges for the first attempt of 
the Jewish Publication Society to bring out an authoritative English trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible for the Jews of America and other countries. 

New York and America, indeed the world, came to know Stephen Wise 
when he returned to New York in 1906 to form a synagogue ‘“‘whose pulpit 
would be free, whose pews would be equally open to rich and poor, and which 
would minister to the social needs of its members.” Thus the Free Synagogue 
began what is still a living and eminent career. 
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Members of our Society will perhaps remember him best as the founder 
of the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York in 1922 — now conjoined 
with the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati under the presidency of another 
distinguished member of our Society, Dr. Nelson Glueck. For twenty-five 
years, Orthodox, Conservative and Reform scholars and rabbinical students 
worked together in this unique school of Liberal Judaism, with the fullest 
academic freedom for all. President Wise was also an active member of the 
faculty, being Professor of Practical Theology and Ethics. Several members 
of our Society have received honorary degrees from the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, among them G. F. Moore, N. Schmidt, C. C. Torrey, J. A. Mont- 
gomery, and W. F. Albright. Many will remember in Stephen Wise a remark- 
able orator and master of words. They see in his being and bearing the 
descendant not alone of a long line of rabbis in Israel, but the modern version 
of the great prophets of biblical times, in the grand manner of an Amos at 
Bethel or of a Jeremiah in Jerusalem. In his autobiographical work, Chal- 
lenging Years, is a passage which may be regarded as a clue to Wise’s career: 
“Throughout my life it seemed to me that all ministers of religion were for 
justice in principle, but too ready to be silent about injustice in practice. 


One of the dangers of all of us is that we are willing to fight for justice for our- 
selves alone, forgetting that justice will be for all or none. For me the supreme 


declaration of our Hebrew Bible was and remains: ‘Justice, justice shalt thou 


pursue. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SECRETARY 


During the year that Dr. Kenneth W. Clark is serving as Annual Professor 
at the American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, it is my privilege 
to serve the Society as Acting Secretary. While it is impossible to maintain 
the office with the same efficiency with which Dr. Clark did, I have endeavored 
to handle the business to the best of my ability. Without the splendid cooper- 
ation of the President, Professor Floyd V. Filson, and of Professor Sheldon 
Blank of the Hebrew Union College, it would have been utterly impossible to 
have maintained the records of the Society and make the arrangements for 
this annual meeting. To them I express my deepest appreciation. 

The total membership of the Society has now reached 957, with 938 active 
members and 19 honorary members. This shows a net increase of 104 members 
for 1949, with 157 members to be presented for nomination at this meeting, 
bringing the potential membership for 1950 well over the 1000 mark. 

We mourn the passing of the following members during 1949: 

Professor James A. Montgomery, a member for 57 years, died Feb. 6, 
1949, 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, a member for 25 years, died April 19, 1949. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GrorcE B. EHLHARDT, Acting Secretary 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


During the year 1949 four regular issues of the Journal have been published, 
comprising Volume LXVIII. These issues contained 28 articles (15 dealing 
with the Old Testament and related fields, and 13 with the New Testament 
and related fields), two brief ‘Replies’, and 44 book reviews and notices 
(24 in the Old Testament sections and 20 in the New Testament sections), 
a total of 450 pages. 

The Society has also published, as Volume III of the Monograph Series, 
The Peshitto of Second Samuel, by Donald M. C. Englert, under the super- 
vision of Ralph Marcus, editor of the Monograph Series. The cost of this 
volume was paid from the fund established last year from the proceeds of 
the sale of the former volumes in the Monograph Series. 
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It is with much regret that I have decided, because of the pressure of 
other obligations, to relinquish the editorship of the Journal. As I do so, I 


wish to express very genuine gratitude for the splendid co-operation which I 
have received from many sources, especially from our very efficient printers, 
from the members of the editorial staff, and from the authors. I am very 
confident that the new editor will continue to receive similar co-operation 
and will maintain, and even increase, the high standards of this Journal. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. Puiwie Hyatt, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Editor’s expenses 
Treasurer’s expenses 
Sectional meetings 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Exchange and service charges 
Textual criticism project 
Total expenditures 
Balance Dec. 22, 1949 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 
Lancaster Co. Nat]. Bank as per statement of 


Less voucher #75 

$4869.80 
Unexpended funds of Rockefeller Foundation $ 3100.41 
Monograph publication Fund 173.87 
Working balance 1595.52 


Balance Dec. 22, 1949 
2 $500 U. S. Treas. 2 7/8 (1955-60) Bonds 


Respectfully submitted, 
DONALD ENGLERT, Treasurer 
Audited and found correct, 
December 28, 1949 


James B. PRITCHARD 
M. Lucetta Mowry 


RECEIPTS 
Balance from 1948. $ 2054.97 
Reprints and back issues.................---2005- 49.09 
Grant from Rockefeller Foundation................  12500.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing and mailing JBL........................ $5920.78 
Publishing 371.82 
156.97 
9399.59 
20967.65 
Dec. 14, 1949 ...................... $4904.80 
$4869.80 
TOTAL ASSETS 
$5961.10 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AID TO 
GERMAN SCHOLARS 


Soon after the last meeting it became apparent that conditions in Germany 
had improved so greatly that the need for the relief-activity which had been 
undertaken by the Society was no longer so great. Various members reported 
having heard from those whom they were aiding that they no longer required 
such food packages from abroad and did not wish to cause their American 
colleagues further expense. This coincided with reports received from other 
quarters and so your Committee carried on a very passive existence during 
the year. Presumably the individual contacts established by members with 
German scholars will be maintained and it remains within the province of 
the individual’s liberty and responsibility to lend such aid as his own insight 
may suggest, in the light of the letters he receives. I am sure that the scholars 
who were aided in the crucial months of starvation will never forget the 
aid extended to them. 

Your Committee having outlived its usefulness its dismissal would appear 
to be in order. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Emit G. KRAELING 
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REPORT ON THE PROJECT FOR ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A NEW CRITICAL APPARATUS 
FOR THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


The Textual Criticism Seminar of this Society, in accordance with the actions 
taken last year by the Society, has established an Editorial Board for this 
Project, and an Executive Committee of this Board. (See below) 

Members of the Executive Committee, after considerable negotiation, 
secured a grant of $12,500 from the Rockefeller Foundation for the work of 
organization and planning in the calendar year 1949. This money was given 
to the Society, and the effective cooperation of President Filson, the Secretary, 
Mr. Clark, and the Treasurer, Mr. Englert, made it possible to carry forward 
the difficult task of exploration and planning. 

In accordance with the application addressed to the Rockefeller Foundation 
by the Committee, these funds have been spent for the following purposes: 

1. To prepare tools for workers on the Project. The Textus Receptus has 
been reprinted, and the volume of exploratory essays read at the manuscript 
conference in Chicago is now in press. 

2. The securing of photographic materials. The Project has co-operated 
with the American Schools of Oriental Research and the Library of Congress 
in the task of photographing Greek manuscripts in Jerusalem, and it will 
continue this in the coming year with photographic work on Sinai. We have 
co-operated with Mrs. Lake in her visit to the Near East, and the Project will 
receive photographic copies of New Testament manuscripts as a result. In 
addition to these many efforts, some individual manuscripts have been copied 
photographically. 

3. The adoption of policies and the drafting of plans has been carried out 
through meetings of the Editorial Board and more frequent meetings of the 
Executive Committee. This planning has been carried to matters of detailed 
procedural rules. Copies of these can be obtained by those interested from 
the Executive Secretary, Mr. Parvis. 

4. Communication and co-operation in planning has been established with 
British scholarship primarily, and also with scholars on the Continent. 
Professor Kilpatrick of Oxford was brought to this country as a representative 
of the British Committee and contributed valuably to the development of 
our plans. Mr. Parvis was sent to England and the Continent as a repre- 
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sentative of our Committee. Asa result of this exchange the two Committees 
are in agreement on all the major questions of policy and procedure. 

The other members of the Committee and the Board owe Mr. Parvis the 
heartiest thanks for his effective work in the past six months. While he was 
in England negotiations with the Oxford University Press have resulted in 
their promise to publish the Apparatus at their own expense. 

An application has been made to the Rockefeller Foundation for a grant of 
$10,000 for the calendar year 1950 to defray the costs of research assistants 
and photographic copies of manuscripts. Over and above this the Project 
will need a similar amount to pay the expenses of Board and Committee 
meetings and of a further exchange with British Scholars. 

The planning for the Project is now practically complete. The active work 
of collation and the assignment of specific tasks should be launched early in 
the new year. 

Ernest CapMAN COLWELL, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 


Members of the Editorial Board and of the Executive Committee of the 
Board (starred) are as follows: 
Robert P. Blake, Harvard University 
L. O. Bristol, McMaster University 
*Robert P. Casey, Brown University 
*Kenneth W. Clark, Duke University 
*E. C. Colwell, University of Chicago (chairman) 


Morton S. Enslin, Crozer Theological Seminary 
Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary 
Jacob Geerlings, University of Utah 
Edgar J. Goodspeed 
*Frederick C. Grant, Union Theological Seminary and Columbia Uni- 
versity (vice-chairman) 


W. H. P. Hatch 
Carl H. Kraeling, Yale University 
Mrs. Silva Lake, Occidental College 
*Bruce M. Metzger, Princeton Theological Seminary 
*Merrill M. Parvis, University of Chicago (secretary) 
Henry W. Sanders 
Ernest W. Saunders, Morningside College 
*Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S DELEGATE 
TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 


Professor Cadbury has asked me to report briefly for him on the activities 
of the ACLS. I was not present at the annual meeting of the Council last 
January, but have attended the sessions of the Board of Directors held at 
Washington since that time and am happy to give some account of them for 
the Society’s benefit. 

The Council is fortunate to have now as its Executive Director Dr. Charles 
Odegaard, formerly of University of Illinois. Under his direction the work of 
the Council has been progressing favorably. Special attention has been given 
to the discussion of policy governing the Council’s activities, and new scope 
and meaning are being developed on this basis in its work. The interests of 
the Council in the various disciplines of the humanities are being clarified 
and the committees entrusted with the representation of those interests are 
being pushed to bring in concrete recommendations. Of particular interest to 
our Society is the report of the Near Eastern Committee, now under the 
chairmanship of Professor John Wilson, which has submitted a comprehensive 
report covering the stimulation of Near Eastern studies in this country. The 
program it has in mind contemplates the development of centers of instruction 
and research here and in the Near East itself. 

There have been changes in the programs of the Council supporting publica- 
tion and research. In the field of publication the Council is not momentarily 
in a position to give outright grants toward the cost of books and journals, 
but it has on its staff now, in the person of Dr. Henry Silver, an expert on 
publication procedure, who can and does advise member societies of the 
Council about the most appropriate and the cheapest methods for the produc- 
tion of a given opus. The Society should know that Dr. Silver studied recently 
the journals published by the member societies and that the study put our 
own Journal of Biblical Literature in a very unfavorable light. Our text page, 
our format, our handling of space is the most uneconomical of the lot. Editors 
please take note! 

There have been changes also in the administration of what were once 
Grants in Aid of Research. This program had come to an end with the war. 
It is not being revived. Instead a more comprehensive fellowship program is 
being developed to apply to the immediately pre-doctoral, the immediately 
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post-doctoral and the Assistant Professor phases in the development of 
scholars and scholarly production. It is to be hoped that when the program 
goes into full operation in 1950 members of the Society will themselves make 


use of it and will use it for the benefit of their better students, to provide for 
the study and time-off-for-research opportunities. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. KRAELING, 
Member of the Board of Directors of 
the ACLS. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis at its eighty-fifth meeting 
in Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, would express its appreciation to those 
who by their time, industry, and efficiency have made this a happy and 
rewarding occasion. 

To the President, Professor Floyd V. Filson, and the Vice-President, 
Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer, for the smooth conduct of the sessions; to Professors 
George B. Ehlhardt and Charles Cooper for their prodigious labor in arranging 
the program and assuming the duties of the absent Secretary, Professor 
Kenneth W. Clark; to Professor John W. Flight for his work as Recording 
Secretary; to Professor Donald M. C. Englert for his services as Treasurer; 
to Professor Ralph Marcus for arranging the round table; and to those who 
have worked faithfully on the various committees we are deeply grateful. 

Particularly we remember President Nelson Glueck and Professor Sheldon 
Blank for their gracious hospitality and diligence in making flawless arrange- 
ments at the College. Miss Dora Aaronson as local Secretary and Mrs. Hady 
Schiff as Matron have contributed immeasurably to our comfort and physical 
well being. Mr. Isaac Goldberg, Administrative Secretary, and Dr. Franz 
Landsberger, Curator of the Museum, have helped greatly in adding interest- 
ing features by personal direction of tours of the Library and the Museum. 
Members of the faculty, the staff, and students of the —— have impressed 
us by their cordiality and helpfulness. 

To Hebrew Union College on the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee, cele- 
brated during the present academic year, we extend our heartiest congratula- 
tions. In its seventy-five years of existence this institution has been distin- 
guished for its enlightened scholarship, its spiritual leadership, its zeal for 
human welfare, and its devotion to truth. Members of its faculty have 
through the years been prominent participants in the meetings of our Society 
and in the conduct of its affairs. Much of the present vigorous condition of 
the organization is due to the unrelenting zeal and sound advice of President 
Emeritus Julian Morgenstern. The Society owes much to the College and now 
we rejoice with hope and confidence in the administration of President Glueck. 

So to all who have helped to make this meeting delightful we give our 
sincere thanks. 

Amos N. WILDER 
Ovip R. SELLERS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDWEST SECTION 
(Est. Oct. 30, 1936) 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held at Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on April 15-16, 1949, in joint session with the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental! Society. The following 
members were present: Avery, Baughman, Berry, Blank, Bowman, Brooks, 
Christensen, Cohon, Egge, Epstein, Filson, Freedman, Glueck, Hay, Hobbs, 
Holzhauser, Hutson, Irwin, Kepler, Korn, Kraft, Kuntz, Lewy, McCue, May, 
Mendenhall, Montgomery, Moore, Morgenstern, Nakarai, Parvis, Platz, 
Pyatt, Reichert, Reimherr, Rife, J.T. Ross, W. G. Ross, Roush, Settle, Sonne, 
Spicehandler, Turner, Tushingham, Vanbeek, Voss, Watson, Wolf, and Wolfe. 

President Clark Hopkins of the Middle West Branch of the AOS called the 
joint session to order at 10 A. M. on Friday, April 15. President Nelson 
Glueck of Hebrew Union College gave the address of welcome to the members 
of the two societies. 

President Irwin called the business meeting of the Midwest Section of the 
SBLE to order. The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as printed 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVIII (1949), xxvi-xxviii. The Presi- 
dent appointed as Nominating Committee: Charles F. Kraft, chairman; 
Sheldon H. Blank and James T. Ross. He appointed Rolland E. Wolfe to 
serve on a Joint Resolutions Committee with a member of the Middle West 
Branch of the AOS. 

The Secretary reported that, as he had been instructed to do by vote of the 
Midwest Section at its last annual meeting, he had written the Editor of the 
Journal of Biblical.Literature to find out if it were possible to have abstracts 
of the papers read at sectional meetings printed in that Journal. The Editor 
did not feel this was feasible because of the increased printing costs involved. 
He announced, however, that abstracts of papers to be read at this meeting 
were available in mimeographed form. 

The Secretary also reported that Professor Kenneth W. Clark, Secretary of 
the SBLE, had informed him that the various Sections could not vote on 
persons nominated for membership. Such action can be taken only at the 
annual meeting of the parent society. 

President Irwin announced that the program of this meeting was, in a 
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sense, the report of the program committee that had been named by the joint 
action of the Midwest Section of the SBLE and the Middle West Branch of 
the AOS at Evanston last year. The business meeting was then adjourned. 

Professor Julius Lewy was asked to preside during the remainder of the 
morning session at which the following papers were presented: 


Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary: On the Sigriificance of 
the Book of Acts. ; 
Presidential Addresses: 


William A. Irwin, University of Chicago, President of the Midwest Section 
of the SBLE: The Interpretation of the Old Testament 


Clark Hopkins, University of Michigan, President of the Middle West Branch 
of the AOS: The Sun Cult in Syria and Early Christianity 


The members of the two Societies were the guests of Hebrew Union College 
for lunch at 12:30 P. M. © 


The afternoon session, presided over by President Irwin, was called to order 
at 2 P. M. The following papers were presented: 


Hide Shohara, University of Michigan: A Semantic Study of Onomatopoetic 
and other Binary Adverbs in Japanese 


Isaiah Sonne, Hebrew Union College: The Newly Discovered Isaiah Scroll 


Max Vogelstein, Hebrew Union College: The Bible, Herodotus, and the 
Potsherd: a Methodological Study in the Relationship of History to 
Archaeology (by title) 


Rolland E. Wolfe, Western Reserve University: Later Exilic Expectation 
and the Earth’s Surface 


Ssu-Yu Teng, University of Chicago: The Leaders of the “‘T’ai-p’ing Re- 
bellion’”’ were More Influenced by Local Religions than by Christianity 
(read by O. H. Christensen) 


Hildegard Lewy, Hebrew Union College: Why did Certain Ancient Oriental 
Peoples Celebrate a New Year's Festival Every Half Year? 


Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan: Some Coptic Lists in the 
University of Michigan Collection 
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David N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary: “The House of Absalom” 
in the Habakkuk Scroll 


Julian Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College: The Matzot Festival in the 
Days of David 


The two Societies joined in a Subscription Dinner at 6 P. M. 


The evening session at 8 P. M., presided over by President Hopkins, con- 
sidered the following papers: 


Louise A. Shier, University of Michigan: Lamp Types from Graeco-Roman 
Egypt (illustrated) 


George Cameron, University of Michigan: The Bisitun Inscription of Darius 
(illustrated) 


Nelson Glueck, Hebrew Union College: Palestine and Transjordan (illus- 
trated) 


President Irwin called the second business session to order at 9 A. M. 
April 16. The report of the Nominating Committee was accepted and the 
following officers were unanimously elected: 


President: Ernest W. Saunders, Morningside College 
Vice-President: Toyozo W. Nakarai, Butler University 
Secretary: Merrill M. Parvis, University of Chicago 


The report of the Joint Resolutions Committee was made by Professor 
Wolfe as follows: 


1. The Society expresses its warm appreciation of the generous hos- 
pitality of Hebrew Union College and its staff, who have made us feel, 
from the first moment of our arrival, thoroughly at home. For the luncheon 
Friday noon and for the excellent provision for our physical comfort, we 
are indeed grateful. 

2. To the officers and those who have shared in the responsibility for 
arranging and conducting the meetings and to all those who have partici- 
pated in the program, we express our thanks. 

3. Whenever the subject matter of the Presidential addresses lends 
itself to discussion, time should be freely allowed for such discussion. 

4. To the Joint Program Committee which planned an unusually inter- 
esting program we are greatly indebted. We venture to suggest, in anti- 
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cipation of the reading of the papers of the symposium on the Sacred 
Book, that this material ought, if possible, be made available to a larger 
audience through publication, possibly as a special monograph of one of the 
society journals. 
E. WoLFE 
Cares S. BRADEN 


The first two of these resolutions were passed unanimously. After con- 
siderable discussion, it was voted to lay the third resolution on the table 
indefinitely. 

In order to facilitate discussion of the fourth resolution, President Hopkins 
declared the Middle West Branch of the AOS to be in joint business session 
with the Midwest Section of the SBLE. After lengthy discussion it was voted 
that the two Societies accept this resolution in principle, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committees of the two Societies for their consideration 
and action. It was agreed that the authors of the Symposium should hand 
their manuscripts to the Secretaries of their respective Societies and that the 
Executive Committees should determine whether or not to proceed with the 
plan for publication. President Hopkins then declared the business session 
of the Middle West Branch of the AOS be adjourned. The Midwest Section 
of the SBLE remained in business session. 

Because of the fact that the annual meeting of the SBLE is to be held in the 
midwest in December, 1949, it was voted that the Midwest Section should not 
hold a meeting in April, 1950, and that the officers just elected should hold 
office until the next meeting of the Midwest Section in April, 1951. The 
business session was then adjourned. 

The rest of the morning session and all of the afternoon session were devoted 
to the Symposium. President Irwin presided during the remainder of the 
morning session, and President Hopkins presided at the afternoon session 
which met at 2 P. M. The following papers were presented: 


Symposium: The Sacred Book: Its Rise and its Religious and Cultural 
Role. 

John A. Wilson, University of Chicago: In Egypt 

George E. Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity School: In Mesopotamia 

George V. Bobrinskoy, University of Chicago: In India 

Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: In Israel 

Shao Chang Lee, Michigan State College: In China 
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Toyozo W. Nakarai, Butler University: In Japan 

Gustav E. von Griinebaum, University of Chicago: In Islam 

Thomas S. Kepler, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: In Christianity 
Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University: The Modern Sacred Book 


The meeting was adjourned at 4:15 P. M. 


MERRILL M. Parvis, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Est. May 3, 1939) 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held concurrently with the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies in Emmanuel 
College, Toronto, on the evening of May 31st and the morning and afternoon 
of June 1st, 1949. The Chairman at all sessions was the Veiy Reverend K. ~ 
C. Evans, the President of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies. Of the 
twenty-five present at one or more sessions, twenty-one were members of 
the SBLE. 

The Minutes of the last meeting, as printed in the Journal, were approved. 

The following were nominated to membership in the Society: 


Dean A. D Matheson, Emmanuel College, Toronto 
Professor C. V. MacLean, Emmanuel College, Toronto 
The Rev. A. A. Read, Mono Mills, Ontario. 


The new Executive, as follows, was properly elected: 


Honorary President: Professor Emeritus J. H. Michael 
President: Professor F. V. Winnett 

Vice-President: Professor D. K. Andrews 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. G. H. Johnson 


Dean K. C. Evans read the Presidential Address which had as its subject: 
“Some Aspects of Eschatology”. 


Other papers presented by members of the Society were: 


Professor R. B. Y. Scott: “Stages in the Composition of Isaiah 1-39” 

Professor J. H. Michael: “A Brief Note on the Text of Luke 24 34” 

Professor H. L. MacNeill: “Primitive Christian Christology” 

The Rev. C. deCatanzaro: ‘Some Remarks on the Coptic Psalter” 

Professor F. V. Winnett: “Genesis 34— a sample of Judaean Propa- 
ganda” 

Professor N. H. Parker: “The Tribal Extraction of Joshua” 


The membership roll of the Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature numbers at the present time forty-two. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(Est. Jan. 23, 1941) 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
held its eighth annual meeting on Friday, April 8, 1949, at the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, in conjunction with a meeting of the Pacific Coast Association 
for Religious Studies. In the absence of Willis W. Fischer, the Vice-President 
of the Section, Professor Walter J. Fischel, presided. The attendance was the 
best of any meeting of the Society hitherto held. 

The following papers were presented: 


John W. Bailey: The Death of Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews 

Jack Finegan: The Chronology of Ezekiel 

Guy M. Davis, Jr.: The Logic of a Later Date for John 

G. Milo Connick: The Identity of the Hostile Jews in the Fourth Gospel 

Chester C. McCown: Goguel’s Jesus and the Origins of Christianity: An 
Appraisal 

John Wick Bowman: An Exegesis of Colossians 2 9-15 in Relation to Paul’s 
Doctrine of Salvation from Evil Spirits 


After luncheon served at the Divinity School, a short business session 
resulted in the election of the following officers for the succeeding year: 


President: Walter J. Fischel, University of California (Berkeley) 
Vice-President: Jack Finegan, Pacific School of Religion 

Secretary: Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary 
Members of the Executive Committee: Ralph E. Knudsen, Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School; Charles F. Whiston, Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific; Eric L. Titus, University of Southern California (Los Angeles); 
John Wick Bowman, San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


The Secretary was authorized to submit an expense account to the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, together with a request for payment 
covering the cost of preparing and mimeographing announcements of the 
meeting and programs. . 

Following adjournment of the Section, a further series of papers was heard 
under the auspices of the Pacific Coast Association for Religious Studies. 


Gurpon C. Oxtosy, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Est. April 2, 1948) 


The second annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held at Emory University; Atlanta, 
Georgia, March 28-29, 1949. 

The president of the Section, Professor Kenneth W. Clark, presided. Dean 
H. B. Trimble of the Candler School of Theology, Emory University, brought 
greetings to the group. 

The minutes of the last meeting, as printed in the Journal, were approved. 
The Vice-President, Professor J. Philip Hyatt, reported the results of the 
campaign for new members in the southern area during the past year, stating 
that about 70 new members have been added, making the total now more than 
200. The Secretary was instructed to write the members of the committee 
which served with Professor Hyatt and convey to them the thanks of the 
Society for the assistance rendered. 

Professor Clark made a brief report as delegate to the Southern Humanities 
Conference, held at Chapel Hill, N. C., April 23-24, 1948. He spoke of the 
organizations which make up this conference and called attention to the 
research now in progress in the South in the various branches of the Humani- 
ties. It was noted that already one item, “Humanistic Research in the South”, 
has been published by the University of North Carolina Press, for the Southern 
Humanities Council. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of Miss Mary Frances Thelen, 
chairman, Prof. J. Allen Easley, and Prof. Paul L. Garber, brought in the fol- 
lowing report: 


President: Professor J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt University 

Vice President: Professor Donald T. Rowlingson, Emory University 
Secretary: Professor Charles F. Nesbitt, Wofford College 

Delegate to Southern Humanities Conference: J. Philip Hyatt 


The Secretary cast one ballot for these officers. 


The Society then moved on to the prepared program of the evening. The 
scheduled lecture, illustrated, on ‘‘The Jerusalem Hebrew Scrolls” was given 
by Dr. William H. Brownlee of Duke University, a Fellow of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research in 1947-48. 
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Tuesday morning 
William L. Reed, Brite College of the Bible: The Asherah in the Old Testa- 
ment 


Kendrick Grobel, Vanderbilt University: Bultmann’s Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments 


William F. Stinespring, Duke University: Hosea, Prophet of Doom 


Tuesday afternoon 

J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt University: The Deuteronomic Edition of 

Jeremiah 
Robert M. Grant, University of the South: The Recovery of Jesus 
Charles F. Nesbitt, Wofford College: The Changing Status of the English 

Bible in the Reign of Henry VIII 

On the conclusion of the program, Dr. Clark expressed the pleasure of the 
Society at the presence of the National Association of Biblical Instructors, 
and the organization of the Southern Section of that body. 

Cuar.es F. Nessitt, Secretary 
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REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Accounts of the work of the American Schools at Jerusalem and Baghdad 
will be found in the Bulletin of December, 1949, in the Biblical Archaeologist, 
and in the periodic issues of the newsletters. The present report is only a 
summary. Chief among the archaeological events of the past year has been 
the excavation of the cave near Ain Fashka. Mr. Lankester Harding, Director 
of Antiquities in Transjordan, and Pére de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique under- 
took this excavation. Many hundreds of manuscripts fragments, representing 
various handwritings and different stages of the alphabet, were discovered. 
Most of them proved to be from unknown sources, but many of them recorded 
biblical passages. Pére de Vaux gives an admirable preliminary report of the 
ceramic evidence in the Revue Biblique of July, 1949, together with texts 
and illustrations. With the exception of a few Roman sherds all the fragments 
emanate from the Hellenistic period. After months of effort three jars were 
completely restored. It is estimated that there were forty such jars, most of 
them containing manuscripts such as are represented by the scrolls and the 
fragments. 

After a preliminary reconnaissance, Professor Sellers excavated a cave at 
Sidh edh-Dhahr. The excavation revealed a substantial amount of pottery 
from storage jars of the Roman-Byzantine period. The rock floor once con- 
tained several silos “of the truncated cone shape characteristic of the late 
Israelite period”, although no pottery was identified as coming from Iron 
II. Only one silo remained intact; the others had been cut through in the 
digging of the burial chambers. Three of the chambers extended from the 
central cave, and each of them contained ten burial niches, or kokim. Unfor- 
tunately the cave had been robbed in antiquity so that the more valuable ob- 
jects had been removed. Several coins of the Roman and Byzantine period 
were found. A head of a statue was discovered, and later the base, which had 
appeared nearer the surface, proved to belong to the same statue. Two ivory 
pins were recovered, one of them “delicately carved with three loose rings 
between the head and a fixed ring below”. A small bronze ring bore a seal 
of a knight carrying a cross and wearing a halo; accirding to Professor Sellers 
it probably represents St. George. Another seal ring bore a figure which 
suggested the form of a dragon. 

Professor Detweiler of Cornell University undertook as his major task for 
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the summer a reconnaissance of the site of Madeba. The city had grown 
considerably in recent decades and had become the center of a rich farming 
area. The presence of stone houses north of the citadel made that region un- 
suited for immediate excavation. The area south of the citadel revealed a mass 
of stone walls and the ruins of ancient buildings. This area is to be cleared for 
the construction of modern streets, but assurance has been given that no 


ancient buildings will be destroyed. Professor Detweiler reports the great 
interest of Pére Vincent, who was present at the time of the discovery of the 
famous Madeba mosiac, and the valuable help given by Pére Saller of the 
Franciscans. 

As all the members of this society know, we have been interested for some 
time in the preparation of a critical apparatus for the New Testament. With 
this in view, President Kraeling undertook negotiations with the Library of 
Congress for the microfilming of a large number of manuscripts which are at 
present deposited in the patriarchal libraries of Jerusalem. The Library of 
Congress has agreed to supply the photographer, the cameras, and the films. 
The American Schools are in charge of the operation, and Dr. Kenneth Clark 
is serving as administrator and as representative of the Schools. Professor 
Clark writes that his early efforts have met with complete success. The Greek 
Patriarch has expressed his formal approval of the project and has given 
permission to photograph some 150 manuscripts. 

Professor Goetze reports that Professor Cameron has returned to America 
with copies and squeezes of those parts of the Behistun inscriptions which 
have hitherto defied the investigation of his predecessors. He has also ob- 
tained complete collations of the remaining portions of the inscription. At 
the request of the Director General of Antiquities of the Government of 
Iraq he will publish a most important tablet recounting the first sixteen 
campaigns of Shalmanezer III. Professor Francis R. Steele of the University 
of Pennsylvania is engaged in the excavations at Nippur. Professor Goetze 
also reports a specific program of work for the next five years, which envisages 
the publication of the many tablets excavated at Tell Abu Harmal, the place 
where the famous Laws of Eshnunna were discovered. 

Both the Bulletin and the Biblical Archaeologist have maintained their 
high level of excellence. The Dead Sea Scrolls have excited a great amount 
of important discussion. The basic materials have been set forth by Professor 
Burrows and interpret°1 by Professors Birnbaum, Albright, and others. The 
Scrolls are to be published under the editorship of Professor Millar Burrows. 
The first of the three volumes is expected from the press at any time. The 
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use of nomenclature and format of these volumes will conform with that 
employed by the Hebrew University and the Department of Antiquities. 
Arrangements have been made for the opening of the fourth scroll, and it is 
expected that the very difficult process will be undertaken at an early date. 
The Journal of Cuneiform Studies will complete the second volume (1948) 
this year. The following issue will be devoted to a review of a book by Dr. 
F. R. Krauss of the Istanbul Museum on Nippur und Issin nach alibaby- 
lonischen Rechtskunden. The next issue of the Annual will be a double volume 
devoted to another instalment of Nelson Glueck’s Explorations of Eastern 
Palestine. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JaMEs MUILENBURG 


Epitor’s Note: Because of a delay in the receiving of acceptances from 
some newly elected members of the Society, it has not been possible 
to include the list of new members in this number of the JouRNAL. It 
will appear instead in the June issue. 
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METHOD IN STUDYING BIBLICAL 
HISTORY* 


FLOYD V. FILSON 


McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE serious and competent student of the Bible must be a 

historian. It is not merely the date of writing of the several 
books but even more the content which makes the Bible a 
proper object of historical investigation. Naturally, therefore, 
the work of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
involves such historical study, and a presidential address may 
fittingly deal with its method and presuppositions. In the con- 
sideration of this topic, I shall deal with the Bible in its Christian 
definition, which includes both the Old and New Testaments. 
But the basic issue which I raise is no less present in the Scripture 


as defined by those of Jewish faith. 


It is commonly said that Christianity is a historical religion. 
The full and specific meaning of this statement, however, is not 
always clear. It obviously includes the fact that the Christian 
faith arose in ancient times and claims to have direct and signif- 
icant antecedents which reach back to the dawn of history. 
The statement further means that the origin and center of the 
Christian message is a series of historical occurrences. It finds 
its foundation in events in which it sees unique divine revelation 


*The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of _ 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1949, at the Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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and to which therefore it attaches unique significance. Upon 
the basis of the Old Testament history and the preparatory work 
of John the Baptist, the central career of Jesus took place, and 
it was a ministry of action carried to the Jewish people and 
issuing in a fellowship which became the Christian Church. 
Even the letters of the New Testament, which have often been 
regarded merely as doctrinal statements, were effective instru- 
ments in the life and work of the Church. The revelation of 
which the Christian Gospel speaks was not the detached dis- 
closure of ideas, but the self-disclosure of God in specific occur- 
rences and through the actions of chosen spokesmen. 

The statement that Christianity is a historical religion implies 
also that this faith has had a further history, and that in the 
later life of the Church believers are linked back to the decisive 
Biblical events in a way that brings benefit and understanding. 
Thus not only is there a further history, but in this further 
history the message embodied in the Biblical history continues 
to play a decisive role. That classic story is not a temporary 
scaffolding which is discarded as soon as the movement advances 
to a new stage. At every subsequent stage the believer goes back 
to the Biblical account. He would cease to be a Christian if he 
no longer found his Gospel in the Biblical history. 

Such a situation makes two things clear. In the first place, 
the study and understanding of this particular history will always 
be necessary not only to know the Christian message but also to 
be a constructive leader in the Church. In the second place, 
Christian thinking can never be an unrooted process of endless 
free exploration. Theology must continually concern itself with 
the meaning which this Biblical history has for modern faith. 
When theology becomes merely a modern venture in the philos- 
ophy of religion, it forfeits its right to be called Christian. Fur- 
thermore, those who have thought that they could give up the 
historicity of Jesus and content themselves with the Christ-idea 
have not understood the essential nature of the Christian 
Church’s faith, which is anchored in the occurrence and meaning 
of certain historical events and therefore can never let the 
embarrassing difficulties of historical study obscure its essential 
basis in the story of Christian origins. 
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II 


It is not sufficient, however, to note that Christianity is a 
historical religion which must always have deep roots in its living 
remembrance and understanding of its origin. We must also see 
clearly that the Biblical history to which the Church constantly 
looks is a quite particular kind of history. It is not history as 
that term is widely understood today. 

In the first place, the Bible focuses upon a special history. It 
directs attention to a narrowly limited series of events, in which 
God acts to redeem and discipline men and so reveals himself. 
He chooses one man, Abraham. He calls one people, Israel. 
From among them he raises up individuals, and it is usually a 
minority of this people who are responsive to his leading. He 
does not require that his representatives be in the social, political, 
or academic ‘‘Who’s Who” of their day. He not only permits 
this people to be decimated by war and captivity; he actually 
brings such judgments upon them for their perverse ways. In 
the New Testament he raises up a climactic prophetic leader, who 
is recognized as the Messiah, but this Messiah is so lacking in 
outward position that few accept the identification, he is officially 
disowned and publicly crucified, and his resurrection is attested 
by a relatively few people of no official position. His followers 
are on the average quite ordinary people, who have their faults, 
and for all the stress which the Book of Acts lays on the growth 
of the Church, the number of disciples is small indeed in com- 
parison with the population of the time. They are so few, so 
often scorned, and apparently so insignificant that Roman 
governors regard them mainly as a nuisance and Roman his- 
torians hardly notice them. 

From the standpoint of the world at large, the stamp of 
mediocrity or even inferiority is upon the faithful in both the 
Old Testament and the New Testament. Yet the Bible makes 
the astounding claim that in this history God is at work to 
give his decisive revelation and to call men to faith and obedience. 
It declares that this slender line of apparent futility is the one 
important line of history and is the key to the understanding of 
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the divine will and of human duty and destiny. It is the one 
important history; it is the clue to the meaning of history. 

This Biblical history is set in an extra dimension of both 
length and depth. Starting from the assurance that God has 
chosen and redeemed his people and cares for them, his followers 
see this central work of God in a larger framework which reaches 
back to his creation of this world and forward to the full realiza- 
tion of his will in the final fulfilment of his plan. Compared 
with the Old Testament, the New Testament presents new fea- 
tures in the time setting which it gives to history; these concern 
particularly the role of the Son in the creative work of God and 
the decisive beginning of God’s eschatological action in the 
historical career of Jesus Christ. But in both Testaments the 
facts of creation and eschatological fulfilment give the frame- 
work in which the special history of the chosen people of God is 
finally understood. 

By the extra dimension of depth which runs through the 
Biblical history I mean the constant prophetic interpretation 
of what happened. It is present in both Testaments, and in 
both it is not limited to a part but pervades the whole. Moses 
was a prophet. The Pentateuch has a prophetic strain which we 
often fail to note. The books which tell of the judges, the kings, 
and the exile are not merely narrative. They are, as the Jewish 
description so well puts it, the “former prophets.” They interpret 
the history upon the prophetic platform. The writings vary 
greatly in character and content, but they were written and used 
in the context of this prophetic interpretation of history. In 
the New Testament, it is worth attention that not only John 
the Baptist, but also Jesus, Paul, and many others were called 
prophets, and the explicit interpretation of the events of the 
Christian story continues the procedure which the Old Testament 
has made familiar. The Bible has no interest in what we call 
“pure history.” Its writers would not have understood the 
term; indeed, I am confident that if the idea had been made 
clear to them, they would have denounced it. 

In all of this story, the Bible presents God as the chief actor. 
The explanation of what occurs is found only by reference to 
him; he has revealed his character and purpose in what he has 
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done and has sent men to say. Even when it proves impossible 
for men to find the explanation, even when revelation gives no 
clear explanation, as in the Book of Job, or in Paul’s confession 
in Romans 1133 that human thought is unable to fathom fully 
the mystery of God’s ways, the faith is expressed that ultimately 
everything will be found to have its place in the wise working of 
God. To be sure, men are treated as responsible. They play 
significant roles in the drama in which God works out his pur- 
pose. But the Bible never seeks to understand history by analysis 
of the natural, psychological, and social factors which trained 
observation could discover. If I understand the Bible rightly, 
its writers maintain that there is no understanding of history on 
any other basis than that of confessing in faith that God the 
righteous redeemer of men is working out his gracious, just, and 
wise purpose on this earth. 

Because God is the chief actor and history is interpreted with 
reference to him as its center, the criterion by which the Bible 
judges the role of the individual and group is that of obedience 
or rebellion in response to what God does and asks. From the 
earliest commands of God to the final dramatic picture of the 
Book of Revelation, where every man bears the mark of either 
the Lamb or the Beast, this book presses home the claim that 
man must ‘choose this day” whom he will serve. Its conception 
of human life is such that no place for neutrality remains. God 
may “wink” at times of ignorance, but once his action and 
claim come to man’s attention — and it is the purpose of this 
redemptive history, this calling of the chosen people, that this 
shall take place — then life assumes an immediate and terrible 
urgency, tempered but not removed by the deep discernment 
that both righteousness and mercy are operative in the divine 
action which shapes and explains this history. 


Ill 


The question which we now must raise is: How should 
scholarship deal with a history such as that which we have 
described? Implied in the very raising of the question is our 
conviction that serious study is necessary to understand and 
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interpret this history. Indeed, this Society was founded and 
exists to further the critical study of the Scriptures. In contrast 
to those who believe that any critical study of the Bible is an 
error and a profanation, we hold that such careful investigation 
of the Scriptures is a constant need. It may be of value to state 
the reasons for this position. 

1. The student himself requires an intense discipline before he 
can become qualified to formulate conclusions in historical study. 
The difficulties of understanding are never limited solely to the 
documentary and archaeological data. The reader is held back 
from full understanding by his ignorance, his failure to include 
all relevant data, his thoughtlessly inherited conceptions, and 
his improper grouping and interpretation of the items of evidence. 
Least of all should the believer, who knows he is a finite and 
erring human, ignore such barriers to truth. I had a teacher of 
church history who used to say that no man is entitled to have 
an opinion until he has taken the time and pains to qualify 
himself to form an opinion. Obligatory upon every student of 
history is this continual self-preparation and self-discipline. 

2. History by its very nature calls for critical study. The 
data are abundant, varied, and often confusing. Even for the 
study of contemporary or very recent history the sifting of 
evidence, the discarding of false clues, the estimate of the rela- 
tive importance of various factors, and the grasping of the 
stream of history in its connections calls for the most careful 
and seasoned judgment. The stream of events never tells a 
perfectly clear story. At the first meeting of this Society which 
I ever attended, Dr. William E. Barton discussed the historical 
problems of Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Address to show how 
even eyewitnesses and contemporary documents contradict one 
another and so necessitate critical study and judgment. History 
continually presents such problems. 

3. The Biblical history makes an especial demand for such 
careful study, because it comes from so ancient and different 
a period. Most of the members of this Society are neither Jews 
nor Greeks, and I dare say that even the Jews in our number 
are conditioned by factors which are quite different from the 
actual life setting of the prophets or the apostles. The student 
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of the Bible needs to get back as far as possible into the external 
situation, the cultural ties, the psychological mind-set, and the 
vital faith of the Biblical man. It is not easy. The ancients were 
not moderns, and we are not ancients. But we have to recognize 
the gulf, and by careful study bridge it as well as we can. 

4. The influence of a long tradition necessitates critical alert- 
ness.* No book has been studied so much as the Bible, and 
around none has so much traditional interpretation gathered. 
In almost every religious group there are great leaders of the 
past to whom men now look back with gratitude; Luther and 
Calvin will serve as examples. Generations which follow them 
tend to interpret the Bible through their eyes. Indeed, they can 
give great help, for they were great interpreters, but they were 
interpreting the Bible, and that is what we must do. Believers, 
who are concerned to hear the word of God in the Bible, need 
the help of critical study if they are to hear that word and not 
merely the voice of Luther or Calvin. 

5. The content of the Bible itself raises critical problems. 
There are militant conservatives who insist that critical scholars 
arbitrarily foist problems of modern origin on these ancient 
documents. Such a practice would indeed be indefensible, and 
where it occurs it is to be regretted. But it is a fact that the 
ancient manuscripts differ among themselves and are all imper- 
fect, so that critical study is necessary to restore as far as possible 
the original text. The narratives of Kings and Chronicles, and 
of the Synoptic Gospels, differ one from the other, so that knotty 
historical problems arise out of the actual content of the Scrip- 
tures. No one can deny that untenable solutions of these prob- 
lems have often been proposed, and this has happened more than 
once in the free discussions of this Society, but that the problems 
arise out of the content of the Bible itself is the fundamental 
insight which gives critical study its charter and field of work. 

The battle to establish the full right of critical study of the 
Bible has been a long and hard one. It has not ended, and it will 
never be securely and finally won by us or any later generation. 


*On this and other points I am indebted to discussions with my friend 
and colleague, Professor Leonard J. Trinterud. 
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Moreover, the rebels. who under threat of official or popular 
penalty have insisted at personal cost that the data must be 
studied honestly and without fear deserve our gratitude, even 
from those of us who would reject many of the specific conclu- 
sions which they reached. In times of fierce controversy clarity 
and balance are hard to preserve, and men in violent reaction 
from untenable positions powerfully defended often go to ex- 
tremes which their successors should not maintain. We can 
recognize the contribution of pioneers and rebels even while we 
reject some of their conclusions. Moreover, in disowning such 
distorted conclusions we are under no obligation to discard the 
central discernment which marked their work, the discernment 
that the Biblical data are not automatically self-interpreting, 
but require the patient and persistent service of critical study if 
they are to supply a reasonably clear picture of the sources and 
meaning of the Biblical history. 


IV 
The Christian scholar has both the Biblical Gospel of the 


redemptive working of God in history and the task of serious 
critical study. Can he combine these two things? He not only 
can but must. He must vindicate the ultimately constructive 
role of critical study in the Christian understanding and pre- 
sentation of the Biblical message. He dare not deny the right 
of free inquiry, and he cannot justly ask the protection of a 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical barrier to free study. Yet such a dis- 
trust of critical research exists. We need to understand how far 
it is justified and wherein it cannot be defended. 

The distrust rests upon a legitimate complaint. It serves 
neither the Church nor the truth to have wrong views taught to 
laymen and especially young people. Yet decades after scholars 
have learned better, parrot-like voices continue to repeat theories 
which were once proposed. Every responsible scholar must feel 
keenly the human cost of untenable assertions, and he needs 
to be much more cautious than many have been in statements 
concerning the assured results of historical study. 

Yet because historical study is involved in any intelligent 
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use of the Bible, we cannot hide behind a protecting barrier. 
For example, we cannot forbid such study by use of a doctrine 
of verbal inerrancy. I have talked with people who held that 
this doctrine should put an end to free study. They stated the 
authority of the sacred Book for faith and life in the form that 
the very words of Scripture present the accurate and infallible 
word of God, and they sometimes declared that this kind of 
Scripture is essential to salvation. If it were, we would all be 
lost. Textual criticism makes it clear that before the books of the 
New Testament were collected into the Canon, variant readings 
had already crept into the text. Thus a letter perfect Bible has 
never existed. Other data also refute the claim of verbal iner- 
rancy. For example, the reference in Mark 2 26 to Abiathar as 
high priest clashes with the evidence of I Samuel 21 1-6 that 
Ahimelech was high priest when David asked for bread at Nob. 
Both free study and faith must deal frankly with such relevant 
facts, and build upon them. 

Moreover, we cannot subject questions of date and authorship 
to ecclesiastical control. The Roman Catholic use of Biblical 
commissions and official pronouncements to determine such 


questions is sparing; it is based upon careful study; it leaves 
large areas of freedom in historical study. But in practice the 
method is a barrier to free study. Literary and historical ques- 
tions must be worked out in free discussion, and this Society 
is intended to offer the forum for such discussion, to which all 
scholars of all faiths or persuasions are invited. 


It is not only by doctrinal pronouncement or ecclesiastical 
control, however, that the attempt is made to ease the tension 
between critical study and the role of faith in understanding. 
At the other end stand methods which remove the tension by 
claiming that historical understanding is possible without the 
insight of faith and obedience. I refer to various allegedly 
objective and scientific standpoints, which in reality are world 
views or interpreting platforms that leave no room for a ministry 
of faith to intelligence. 
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One of these is the materialistic philosophy which logically 
leaves no place for either human intelligence or purpose or divine 
initiative. This point of view is wrecked by an inner incon- 
sistency, for it seeks by intelligent discussion to prove that there 
is no intelligence operative in life. On its own premises this view 
cannot exist. 

More serious are the claims which naturalism and humanism 
often make. These two terms are by no means identical in 
meaning. Moreover, humanism may be so used as to leave full 
place for faith in God, and naturalism may either be limited to 
sub-human and human life or indicate a wider view of the world 
in which all things are conceived as integral parts of one con- 
sistently interacting whole. I use the terms here in the sense 
that each of them often has, in which the independent, intel- 
ligent, and purposeful action of God is excluded, and the expla- 
nation of life, of events, of history, is sought in terms of the 
natural order of life as we observe it in men and the world of 
nature. We may include the attempt which even theistic thinkers 
sometimes make to understand history first of all and as far 
as possible without admitting the possibility of a divine purpose. 
The common thing in all of these approaches to the under- 
standing of history is the assumption, usually concealed, that 
such understanding is not only possible but can be more easily 
and more clearly attained by rigid elimination of that divine 
action which for the Biblical mind is the only factor which 
makes sense of the process. 

Each such approach breaks down, for in fact it cannot deal 
with the data without some pattern which its professed position 
does not supply or the data do not support. The materialist, as 
we have said, assumes intelligence and purpose in the very 
process of stating and arguing his position. Any interpretation 
of life in terms of mechanism or impersonal process encounters 
this self-contributed refutation, for the philosopher himself does 
not fit into the proposed scheme; he finds a meaning in life 
which mechanism or impersonal process does not provide. The 
humanist or naturalist who allows no place for divine purpose 
or action is repeatedly led to adopt some interpreting scheme. 
He may interpret history in terms of cycles, such as the Greeks 
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repeatedly postulated and later writers, Spengler for example, 
have attempted to identify. He may seek his clue in some idea 
of progress, such as the Hegelian development to the perfect 
German philosophy, or the Marxist development to the perfect 
economic order, or the positivistic development from theology 
through metaphysics to the positivistic philosophy, or the more 
general and pervading modern idea of progress in culture and 
civilization. 

Common to all such patterns is the very expression of an 
inevitable urge to find a pattern, to organize the data to show 
their meaning. Even when the picture painted is gloomy, one 
feels a satisfaction in understanding the process; one sees how 
it works and what it means. The other common feature of all 
these patterns is that they seek to make clear what is going on 
in history without introducing the Biblical idea of divine action in 
fulfilment of divine purpose. 

Each of these modern standpoints is an interpretation of the 
data. It has an interpreting platform by which it organizes the 
individual items which the student encounters. Usually it is 
not conscious that it brings to the data an interpreting platform, 
but contends that it is simply presenting the material in a clear 
and organized form. In this claim is contained the most impor- 
tant problem with which we have to deal. 


VI 


The continual recurrence of an organizing point of view or 
interpreting platform raises the question of objective method. 
Many would say that in the paragraphs just read I have been 
talking not about historical study but about the philosophy of 
history, which takes the clear results of historical study and 
adds to them an interpretation. They would say that what we 
need to do is to reject all such personal bias, whether that of 
the Biblical mind or that of the modern Marxist or positivist or 
idealist, and study the facts as they really are. All scholars, it 
would be argued, can unite in the co-operative study of the 
actual data, and agree on the essential results, after which each 
may follow his personal conviction concerning the ultimate mean- 
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ing and interpretation of these data. The main purpose of what 
I have to say is to challenge this point of view. 

The word “objective” is the issue. The ideal of objectivity 
in historical study stands for so much that is right and indispens- 
able that it is difficult to attack current ideas connected with it 
without seeming to weaken the standards of integrity which 
this study demands. When we read in the Webster’s New 
International Dictionary that one meaning of “‘objective’’ is 
“expressing facts without distortion from one’s personal feelings 
or prejudices,” we recognize that the word points to a necessity 
of ali true study. It stands for honesty and accuracy, for seeing 
and reporting things truly, for knowing the difference between 
fact and theory and personal preference. Whether we read the 
daily paper, where the editorial policy determines the content 
and point of emphasis on the frout page, or study historical 
documents, where both ignorance and partisan expression are 
often found, we know that we must work to get beyond distortion 
and wishful thinking to the actual facts. 

How, then, can a historical student justifiably raise a question 
concerning the demand for objectivity in his work? The objection 
to some current thinking arises on two grounds. In the first 
place, the word “objective” is ordinarily taken to mean the 
study of man and nature without reference to the divine purpose 
and action. There is in it the claim that to be rational, to be 
clear-minded, to be balanced and discerning — in short, to be 
able to explain things — we need to get away from the realm of 
faith and the assertion of divine action and look at the historical 
scene as the working of human and natural factors. The divine 
will and action can be taken into account as an idea of man, but 
not as a functioning and determining factor in the things which 
occur. The role of God can be reconciled with this view if he is 
conceived in strictly immanent terms, but this means if every- 
thing which occurs can be included in the working of human 
personality, social interrelation, and natural process. The sover- 
eign and transcendent God cannot be taken into account. The 
one factor which the Bible sees as the creator and mover, the 
judge and hope of history, cannot be utilized in this method of 
study. 
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This raises a basic question of truth. If God does so act, a 
method which studies and writes history without putting him 
at the center is not simply faulty from a theological point of 
view. It is equally unsatisfactory as a historical method, for it 
is not telling the story as it really was brought about, as it 
really happened. I know that it will be said that history can be 
written as the life story of mankind in the natural world, and 
then faith will be free to supplement or complete that story ii it 
so chooses. My answer to this is that if man is in fact dealing 
with God in a responsible way, there can be no accurate and 
complete way of writing history which does not take this into 
account. For him who thinks of God not in terms of the sum 
total of human and natural processes but in terms of independent 
personal will and action, history which ignores the divine action 
is as incomplete as an automobile without an engine. 

The second criticism of the current use of the word “‘objec- 
tive” is that it not only ignores divine action but misstates the 
human relation to the study and telling of history. The word 
assumes that man can put himself outside of the total process 
which he is studying and describing. It suggests that he can so 
discipline his mind and technical methods that he can act as a 
neutral and detached supreme court, and thus grasp and report 
the course and meaning of history without bias or personal 
reaction. I no longer believe that this is possible. For one thing, 
it does not happen. Recently I had occasion to re-read Hans 
Windisch’s instructive book, Der Sinn der Bergpredigt. It was 
amusing to note that in his survey of previous study of the 
Sermon on the Mount, he was able to see the influence of a world 
view, a philosophy of life and history, an interpreting platform, 
in every man he passed in review. The only man of whose trust- 
worthy objectivity he was convinced was Hans Windisch. We 
need not smile at him, as though he were the only scholar with 
this weakness. It is common. I am likely to think that I am 
objective, but that all others are warped in this or that respect. 
Would it not be reasonable to conclude rather that everyone 
fails in fact to manifest that detached, neutral, and completely 
disinterested attitude which the word ‘‘objective” is used to 
suggest? 
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It may be replied that we all fail to a greater or lesser degree 
in our attempt at impartiality, but that we must keep striving 
towards it as a goal. There is truth in this. Self-interest and 
prejudice we must constantly fight. But it remains true that 
detachment and neutrality is net a live option for us. Life con- 
fronts us with a certain ambiguity and an insistent demand that 
we decide what it really means. It may be easy to determine 
many individual facts, although often in sizing up single points 
we must judge in the light of a total outlook. However, life and 
history are far more than an unconnected mass of isolated items. 
Things and events are tied together and we have to understand 
them in their relations. We have to grasp them in the framework 
of some general point of view. We may stop at times to examine 
and criticize that outlook; we should do so. But we have it, 
and whenever we think about the things which are most crucial 
and influential, we are of necessity required to understand them 
and relate them to one another on the basis of such an inter- 
preting platform. 

The scholar thus deceives himself, and so hurts his work, if 
he thinks that he is not personally involved in life even in his 
study, and if he thinks that he can understand the course of 
events without assuming at least unconsciously some interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of life and events. History in any full and 
true sense includes and expresses a deep-reaching interpretation 
of the meaning of life. Therefore it is a false antithesis to contrast 
the partisanship of the Biblical mind with the objectivity of the 
scientific mind. Certainly the Biblical writers were lacking in 
many scientific techniques which we need and use, but their 
basic affirmation, that in human history there is involved a 
divine will and purpose other than the individual and collective 
will of men, is no more an interpreting platform than the conten- 
tion that one can understand and portray the course of history 
intelligibly as a working of human and natural factors. Strong 
historical writing expresses a world view. To write history is to 
interpret. 

In the consideration of the relation of the scholar himself to 
his task, one further fact is of the utmost importance. For the 
believer, whether a member of the Church or of the Synagogue, 
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it is not possible to study and write history from a neutral stand- 
point. He is a committed individual. His God is the God of his 
mind and heart and will. His total activity is an expression of 
faith and obedience to God, whose claim on him is never partial 
or intermittent. His study as well as his prayer is an expression 
of his religious relation to God. 

I once shared a viewpoint according to which in critical study 
I put aside my faith and examined the facts to see what they 
were and how they could best be stated in their relations, after 
which I was at liberty to resume my life as an active believer and 
use those facts as I considered proper. The radical error in that 
way of thinking was its placing of scholarship under the banner 
of temporary or practical atheism. The believer cannot con- 
sistently and rationally take such an attitude. To demand that 
a believer put aside his faith while he studies and take no account 
of God in the explanation of what goes on in history is to ask him 
to surrender his faith. He cannot have any portion of his life 
which is not related to his faith, and he cannot accept an account 
of history which leaves the will and working of God out of 
account. In the light of his faith he has to say that the spectator 
attitude would be not oaly impossible but sinful. As a com- 
mitted believer his study is a service to God. He will insist that 
to be objective involves dealing with life as it really is, and that 
this involves taking into account not merely the existence, but 
far more, the reign and work of God. 


VII 


There are dangers in this attempt to state the constructive 
role of critical study in the life of faith and the vital role of faith 
in the work of study and understanding. The cause of these 
dangers, however, I do not see in an inevitable irrationality 
which some scholars argue is at work in the recent renewed 
emphasis on the deep insights of the classic Christian faith. 
There may be and no doubt are now, as there always have been, 
tendencies to discount reason in the face of the unfathomable 
mystery of life. These tendencies appear particularly when that 
sense of the mystery of life has been slighted by the too confident 
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claim that reason is competent to pierce all veils and solve all 
questions. A deeper understanding drives men to assert that 
no such complete rational grasp of the total scope of life is 
possible. It is not rational to ascribe so much to reason. The 
reaction to a rationalism which overstresses the role of reason 
may introduce irrational elements into human attitudes. The 
remedy for this is not to press still harder for the sole rights of 
reason, but to combine a careful intellectual life with a recognition 
of the finiteness of man and his dependence upon a larger order. 
There is a position which is much more reasonable than strict 
rationalism, and it is the position which gives faith a vital role 
in the understanding of life and history. That role of faith must 
be coupled with constant searching study, to be sure, but the 
recognition of God and of the perverse and blundering nature of 
human life is not irrational in any true sense; it is the one 
defensibly rational position. To one who stands upon the plat- 
form of faith, that faith takes into its service all the abilities of 
reason and research. 

But as already stated, even if we recognize that the rightful 
role of critical study is within the context of the religious life, 
the dangers of such a position must be averted as far as possible. 
No position, in scholarship or in life, is without its dangers and 
its possibility of deterioration. He who undertakes to study as 
a believer is always subject to the temptation of laziness of mind. 
He may sin by letting his faith substitute for study. He is also 
in danger of coming to have a closed mind. He may be so 
confident in faith that he forgets his finiteness and the imperfec- 
tion of his grasp of that by which he lives, and so no longer 
examines critically what he holds; or he may so misconceive his 
faith that he thinks of it, not as the constant response to the 
effective working of the living God who in history did and still 
does mighty acts to redeem and renew him, but as the imparta- 
tion of finished and fixed dogmas which he has only to learn and 
affirm. He also stands under the temptation of narrowing his 
field of interest to the most decisive actions of history, forgetting 
the larger areas of life and study in which the Biblical history | 
must be set to yield its full meaning. He is further in danger of 
putting a strain on friendly co-operation among scholars by 
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insisting that other students in the same field share completely 
his position and conclusions. 

Such dangers are real. Those who take my position should be 
particularly concerned to avoid and combat them. But they do not 
reduce me to the dilemma of choosing between a conservatism 
fearful of free study or a so-called ‘‘objective’’ method which is 
equally fearful of the affirmations of faith and the role of faith in 
the scholar’s life. I stand in constant need of both things, the 
revelation of God and the honest study of all relevant data. I 
am obligated to make a personal response in both cases; in the 
one case, the response of faith and obedience, which is a total life 
response, and in the other case the response of active and honest 
study of the Christian history. I need not and must not choose 
between these two obligations, of which the former is the inclu- 
sive one. Nor can I as a Christian, whose entire life should be 
an expression of faith and loyalty to God through Christ, alter- 
nate between the two activities. That faith I cannot shelve as 
though it hindered true study or made no contribution to real 
understanding. | study in the context of my Christian faith and 
in the service of my Lord. Even when I dig out a negative fact 
or confirm a knotty difficulty, | am serving the God of truth and 
my work is a constructive activity. 

How then am I to deal with the dangers which are inherent 
in my positions Since I am not two men but one, my fundamental 
solution has to be in terms of the loyalty which I have professed. 
As a believer I can have no sympathy with laziness, frozen- 
mindedness, narrowness, distortion of data, or unfriendliness. 
Moreover, while honesty, industry, and thoroughness are indeed 
academic and scholarly obligations, they are more than that. 
They are a part of the total religious obligation of the believer. 
A life lived as a response of faith and obedience to the God of 
truth must be an intelligent search for truth and an active 
loyalty to all obtainable truth. 

There are many technical skills which contribute to this total 
work. There are indispensable scholarly standards of judgment 
and methods of deciding upon the significance of data. No right 
of free study, no solid result of research is called in question by 
what I have said. But since, in the long run and in the full work 
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of historical scholarship, an interpreting platform inevitably 
enters in, I take my stand with the essential affirmation of faith 
which | find in the Biblical view of history, and it is my purpose 
to build the activity of critical study into the life of faith as an 
integral and constructive factor and thereby to regain for the 
student’s liie the fundamental unity which a false standard of 
objectivity has tended to destroy. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW MANUSCRIPT FIND 


S. M. STERN 


ST. CATHERINE’S SOCIETY, OXFORD 


hl by little, the whole story of the great manuscript 
find in the cave near the Dead Sea is unfolding.t The main 
interest attaches, naturally enough, to the Isaiah Scroll and the 
other biblical manuscripts, which are revolutionizing biblical 
palaeography. But the other aspect of the find is, at least, of an 
equal importance. At one stroke, there have been added to our 
literary store several entirely new ‘Apocryphal’ texts in their 
original Hebrew, and in addition — if the reports are correct — 
an Aramaic version of the Book of Enoch and a fragment (in 
Hebrew or Aramaic?) of the Book of Jubilees. The impact of 
this find on the literary history of the Apocrypha, on the religious 
history of Judaism and on the study of the Hebrew (and Aramaic) 
languages of the period cannot yet be calculated in its full 
extent. 

The most unexpected single feature of the new Apocryphal 
texts is their close connection with the so called “Zadokite 
Fragment’”’ (this obnoxious denomination should now, at last, 
finally disappear) discovered by Schechter, some forty-five 
years ago, among the manuscripts of the Geniza. It is, indeed, 
a notable concurrence of affairs: two fragments of a work, copied 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, were discovered in the lumber- 
room of a Cairo synagogue; almost half a century later there 
comes to light, in the Wilderness of Judaea, a whole series of 
texts emanating from the very people who composed that work. 

It has been pointed out by the various discoverers themselves 
that there is some affinity between the new texts and Schechter’s 


* On the texts being studied by the American School of Oriental Research, 
cf. the last numbers of The Biblical Archeologist and BASOR, articles of Trever, 
Burrows and Brownlee. On the scrolls in the possession of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, cf. Megillot Genuzot, by E. L. Sukenik. On the fragments 
found in the cave, cf. BA, vol. XII, p. 32 ff. ; 
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documents.? Ginsberg (in his note, BASOR, 12, p. 119 ff.) 
and especially Seeligmann (in his review, Bibliotheca Orientalts 
1949, p. 1 ff.), have duly emphasised this point and have drawn 
attention to several common linguistic usages. Seeligman says, 
very pertinently (p. 5): “What particularly strikes one in this 
is the many similarities to terms occurring in the Damascus 
text; I need only remind the reader of and 
p7x mo; these alone preclude all doubt as to the identity of 
our sect and the Damascus one.”’ There is, therefore, no suffi- 
cient reason for the reserve shown in some quarters about 
acknowledging the common provenance of the Geniza texts 
and our new accessions. ‘The examples quoted by Seeligmann 
(see also p. 4) are sufficient in themselves and do not really 
require additional instances. On the other hand, the time for a 
comprehensive comparative treatment of the texts —17. e. the 
examination of their common background and their common 
teaching — has not yet come; for that we must wait till more 
of the texts are made public. (Seeligmann’s remarks on this 
head — p. 5-6 — seem to me somewhat premature.) 

In spite of what has just been said about the superfluousness 
of additional instances for the identity of background between 
the Geniza text and the new find, it is hoped that the following 
list, containing some material not mentioned by the afore- 
mentioned scholars, may prove useful. It does not, of course, 
aim at completeness in any sense.3 

prism mo; Gen. Doc. 1 10; 20 32; Exp. Hab. 1 13; 2 2; 5 10; 
74;99; 114. 

md; see below. 

arom pun; Gen. Doc. 8 13; cf. 4 19; Exp. Hab. 10 9. 

arom ws; Gen. Doc. 20 15; Exp. Hab. 5 11. 

ona; Gen. Doc. 1 12 etc.; cf. Exp. Hab. 2 3; 2 5. 

mnait 82; Gen. Doc. 21; 81; 92 (sic lege); Sect. Init. 1 16. 

maa x37; Gen. Doc. 6 11; Sect. Init. 1 16, cf. also onayA 
maa; Sect. Init. col. 1 passim. 


2 | may mention that to me, too, the relation of the new texts to Schechter’s 
documents became immediately clear on seeing nothing more than the tiny 
fragment of the beginning of the Exposition of Habakkuk photographed in 
BA, vol. XI, p. 59. 

3 For the nomenclature employed for the various texts, see below. 
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mean msn; Gen. Doc. 6 19; 8 15; 8 21; 9 28; 9 37; Exp. Hab. 2 3. 


5) 


Gen. Doc. 20 27; 4730; 


‘tribulation’). 


often in Gen. Doc.; 


Sect. Init. 25 (BASOR 
no. 111 p. 10). 

Sect. Init. 1 18; 1 23; Order 
of Wars 12 s. 

Sect. Init. 1 1s (in the sense of 


There are also some striking congruences in whole passages. 
Here is, for example, a series of recommendations for the members 


of the sect: 


Gen. Doc. 2 15 #. 


oon sow (1. 

mit 


Or the formula of confession 
Gen. Doc. 20 27 &. 


“All they who hold steadfast 
to these laws, to go out and to 
come in according to the Law 
and listen to the voice of the 
Teacher, shall confess before 
God: 0) UMN... 

now 


Sect. Init. 13 @. 


my ana awe 
yr ono we io 
doa 

mt 


for the members of the sect: 
Sect. Init. 1 24 @. 


“And the Levites shall tell 
them of the sins of the Children 
of Israel and those passing 
through the covenant shall 
confess, saying after them: 
wa weve nos 


There is also a striking similarity between the exegetical 
methods of the Exposition of Habakkuk and the Geniza docu- 
ments. Cf. the following passages of the latter: 4 2 #. (Ezekiel); 
4 14 #. (Isaiah, introduced by the very word wD, common in 
Exp. Hab.!) ; 4 19; 6 4 (Numbers) ; 7 5 (Amos); 8 9 (Deuteronomy) ; 
19 7 (Zechariah). 

Last, but not least: as is well known, the Geniza documents 
quote, from among the Apocryphal writings, the Book of Jubilees 
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and the Testament of Levi (the Aramaic version of which is 
connected further with our sect by the use of the word 40, so 
characteristic of both the Geniza documents and the new texts); 
the Book of Enoch is, in its turn, closely affiliated to these 
Apocryphal writings. Now in the manuscript find what turns 
up of the Apocrypha is precisely the Book of Enoch and the 
Book of Jubilees!* The circle is closed. (The question remains, 
of course, whether these Apocryphal writings are to be consid- 
ered as products of our sect, or as more ancient writings which 
found especial favour with it.) 

The new texts are, then, homogenous; they originate within 
one and the same sect and we may best call this sect by its own 
designation: the Sect of the New Covenant. 

This origin must also be taken into consideration in establish- 
ing a nomenclature for our texts. Some of the names by which 
the various documents now go are not very happily chosen. To 
quote one example only: the name “‘Sectarian Document” given 
to one of the Scrolls dealt with by the members of the American 
School of Oriental Research, is manifestly unsuitable; all of the 
new texts are ‘sectarian documents’’.’ A correct nomenclature 


is notoriously more than a purely formal matter; I wish, there- 
fore, to put forward some suggestions on this head.. 


4 In this connection I wish to note that in a passage of the medieval Hebrew 
‘Book of Asaph the Physician’ (Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrash, IV, 155)—a 
passage derived from the Book of Jubilees, not from a Hebrew Book of Noah 
(Charles, The Book of Jubilees, note on 10 9) — the expression “place of con- 
demnation” is rendered by wavon na. This expression, while common in 
later Hebrew in the sense of ‘court of justice’, is never employed, as far as 
I know, in an eschatological sense. It is curious, then, to find that in Exp. 
Hab. the same expression is used (8 2-3; 10 3-4) for precisely the same eschato- 
logical concept. One is tempted to assume that the author of the Book of 
Asaph had still before him the Hebrew original of the Book of Jubilees, where, 
accordingly, ‘place of condemnation’ was represented by vavnn ma. This 
hypothesis is, however, put forward with all due reservation. The greatest 
part of the medieval Hebrew writings which show an acquaintance with the 
Apocrypha used them through non-Hebrew versions and re-translations; 
and any assumption of use of a Hebrew original must be based on a minute 
linguistic analysis. —: With reference to the connection of the Book of Jubilees 
with the new texts, it is worth while to point out that, apart from I Macc 11, 
the only passage in the Apocrypha using Kittim for ‘Greeks’ is Jub 24 28-29. 
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In order to emphasize the unity of the texts, my proposal is 
to give each of them a composite name, the first part being 
invariably the adjective ‘“‘Sectarian”. So the copies of known 
texts that turn up in the manuscript collection of the Sect of the 
New Covenant shall be called “‘Sectarian” plus the name of the 
text. That is to say: Sectarian Isaiah (for short Sect. Is.) in the 
sense: the copy of Isaiah found together with the books of the 
sect. Similarily: Sect. Gen., Sect. Lev., Sect. Deut., Sect. Jud., 
Sect. Dan., Sect. Jub., Sect. En., and so forth for any known text 
that has, or may yet, turn up among the fragments. The 
Habakkuk Scroll will be called: Sectarian Exposition of Habakkuk, 
(Sect.) Exp. Hab. for short. (The qualification ‘Exposition’ 
seems to me more appropriate than either Commentary or 
Midrash.’) The so-called Sectarian Document will receive its 
name from its subject-matter: Sectarian (Book of) Initiation 
(Sect. Init.), as it deals with the ceremonies and formulas of the 
initiation to the sect. To come to the volumes in the possession 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. The second copy of 
Isaiah, which seems to be in their hand, can be called Sect. Is. 2. 
The collection of odes has been aptly called in Hebrew by Prof. 
Sukenik Megillat ha-Hodayot; the name Sectarian Lauds or 
Sectarian Odes is what I propose in English. For the so-called 
“Scroll of the Wars of the Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness” — the true character of which is, however, not yet 
quite apparent —one may provisionally suggest the name 
Sectarian Order of Wars. Finally, the documents discovered by 
Schechter. It will be convenient to recall in the nomenclature 
the different way in which they have come down to us; this can 
be best done by prefixing to them the adjective Geniza... Ina 
collective way, Schechter’s text will be designed as Gen(iza) 
Doc(uments). Individuaily they could be called as follows: the 
first part, Geniza Sectarian Exhortation, Gen. (Sect.) Exhort.— ver- 
sion A and B, respectively; the second part, Geniza Sectarian Laws. 


5 It is certainly not a philological-exegetical ‘commentary’ of the type of 
the scholia of Alexandrian scholars, with which it has been wrongly compared; 
neither is it a homiletical Midrash. It is strictly confined to the one purpose 
of relating the prophecy of Habakkuk to contemporary events and to escha- 
tological happenings expected for the near future. 
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I wish to draw attention to an especially illuminating instance 
of the close relations existing between the new texts and Schech- 
ter’s Geniza Documents; as a matter of fact, it is only through 
its occurrence in the new texts that an expression, corrupted 
in the Geniza documents, has become intelligible.® 

In the Sectarian Exhortation (20 32) occurs the phrase °w38 °23 
vrrn, translated by Schechter ‘‘Children of the men of the 
Only’’; also (ibid. 20 1) Only Teacher.’”” This is, 
of course, very unsatisfactory. The solution of the enigma has 
been made possible by the new texts, where 1m (to be pro- 
nounced, no doubt, yahad) occurs frequently in the sense of 
“community”. We have actually 117 ’wx ‘‘the men of the com- 
munity” (Sect Init col. 5 1, 2; BASOR, no. 113 p. 9); 3197 nsy 
“the council of the community” (Exp Hab col. 12 4); ss 41 “the 
community of God” (Sect Init col. 2 12); 177 4[70] “the order 
of the community (ibid. 1). 


DYD ,D°’D 

Another example of the kindred nature of the two groups of 
texts is possibly not less striking than the previous one. There 
occurs in one of the texts of the Geniza and in one of the new 
find, a word which is a dls Neydyevov: it occurs in these two 
passages only and nowhere else. As a matter of fact, it is only 
thanks to its occurrence in the new text that we are able to 
determine its true meaning in the Geniza document, too. 

We read in the Geniza exhortation (1 21): ny 2b 100". The 
verb 0’D has usually been taken as an equivalent of tw; the 
sentence has been, therefore, translated: ‘‘they rejoiced at the 
war of the people’. Both the assumed orthographical anomaly 
and the attempted translation are, however, very problematic. 


6 A similar instance would be that mentioned by Sukenik (p. 24): in the 
Gen. Doc., as edited by Schechter, there occurs the phrase 1xb5 72 5x) which 
is corrected by Sukenik, in view of similar expressions in Order of Wars, into 
wbp oma. As a matter of fact, however, this is the actual reading of the 
manuscript of Sect. Doc. and has been printed accordingly in the edition of 
Rost. 

7 Gressmann (ZDMG, LXVI, 484) has proposed “‘the Teacher of the One” 
(scil. God); ‘‘men of the One”’. 
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The same word recurs also in the Sectarian Initiation (1 1s — 
BASOR, 111, p. 10) IND. The word will be, in 
accordance with the context, best translated: “fear and terror, 
tribulation and oppression”. vvD is evidently a nomen actionis 
from the pi‘el of p’p: siyyiis. We shall have, then, to recognize 
this very verb in the passage of the Exhortation, too, and read 
there wa-y’sayy‘si etc.: “they practised oppression in order to 
quarrel with the people”. It is true that the etymology of the 
word remains altogether obscure. 


Notes on the translation of the Exposition of Habakkuk 


There is a full translation of the Exposition of Habakkuk by 
W. H. Brownlee in BASOR, 112 (Dec. 1948). Columns 1 and 
2 of the original are available in facsimile (cf. BA, Sept. 1948 
and BASOR, 111 (Oct. 1948) ) with a transcription (published 
by Brownlee together with his translation); the upper half of 
col. 10 is also available in a facsimile (BASOR, 113 (Febr. 1949) 
p. 9). As for the greatest part of the text the original is not yet 
available, the following revision, so far as it refers to the passages 
available in translation only, cannot, of course, be but a pre- 
liminary and incomplete one. 

Col. 13. Complete omy m[xan} 

Col. 2 1-10. It seems that the Exposition offers two alternative 
comments on Hab 1 5, and Brownlee is right in his surmise that 
7277 Wwe» in line 5 “simply introduces additional material con- 
cerning Hab 1 5”. Verse 5 is taken to refer, firstly, to those who 
did not — in the past (?) — believe in the words of the Teacher 
of Rightousness (supply in line 2 Nn instead of wow?), but 
went with the Man of the Lie and were traitors to the New 
Covenant. Secondly, to those who will not — in the future (?) — 
believe in the words of the Priest etc.’ — The reading and trans- 
lation of 1. 5: *(ay)w nx “to the gates of the needy and 
upright”, is impossible. For the first two words, one might 
suggest, tentatively: wn[p najw nx xv]. The word 


8 This suggestion is, of course, a tentative one only; final judgement must be 
suspended till the publication of the texts makes possible a more certain assess- 
ment of the doctrines of the sect. 
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“‘and so”, seems to introduce the second part of the exposition: 
“Furthermore. The meaning of the passage is etc.” 

Line 7. The completion nx oyowa wow md 
b> ms can scarcely be correct. I suggest: 

Line 18. The completion [minjo is impossible. 

Col. 34. ‘“‘Who (are arrayed with) their terror against all 
nations’. I am not sure what reading Brownlee adopts; I sug- 
gest “whose fear and terror are over all na- 
tions”. The supplied o[nos)) tallies very well with the traces 
of the letters. 

Lines 12-13. Brownlee translates (between brackets is indi- 
cated the manner in which he seems to read the words): “For. 
with wrath is he vexed (Dy3) and in the heat of anger he fumes 
(Ayr) through his nostrils and speaks (127)”. Read mon) 
b> oy ODS AYN AK and translate: “In 
wrath and anger, fury and rage will he speak with all the nations’’. 

Line 14. 7198 ws Nim (also 3 2; 3 14; 56) means, no doubt: 


“This is’ what he (scil. the Prophet) has said”. Neither Brown- 


9 Cf. Sect. Init. 1 17. It is significant that this phrase, which does not occur 
in the OT (which only has, once, m5) Anos Ex 15 16) recurs repeatedly in our 
texts. —It may be remarked, by the way, that the reconstruction of the 
phrase, made before I became aware of the parallel passage in Sect. Init., 
was not influenced by it; at any rate, the traces of the letters are strongly in 
the favour of this reading. 

319 is the neuter. (For the construction cf. ‘‘this is what I have said”, 
Gen 45 *°.) The phrase has its exact equivalent in the exegetical terminology 
of the Talmud. Cf. Bacher, Die aelteste Terminologie der juedischen Schrift- 
auslegung, I, 5-6: ‘‘A particularly frequent verb (in the exegetical terminology) 
is 19x; it has as its subject either the Holy Scripture, 7. e. the text to be 
explained, or etc.’’ (the rest is of no relevance for our subject). It is evident 
that in our phrase the subject is, precisely, ‘the text of the prophet’. Among 
the examples quoted by Bacher in the first volume of his book (dealing with 
Tannaitic texts) there is none which offers a complete parallel (that is to say, 
having a neutral xin preceding); on the other hand there are several in the 
second volume, collecting examples from Amoraitic sources. Cf. p. 9-10: 
sox myew aim “this is what Isaiah has said’, Shir hashshirim Rabba, 4 8; 
“this is what Jeremiah says”, Rabbd, 1 18; Ww 
bxnwd “this is what David says to Israel”, Wayyigré Rabba, ch. 30. The 
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lee’s original translation (“He is the one of whom it says’), 
nor his later suggestion (BASOR, no. 114, p. 9: “For it is He 
who says’’) is acceptable. 

Col. 42-3. “Of righteous kings are they abusive’. The 
Hebrew is, no doubt o w+ mn; as a matter of fact, the word 
ow-+ (where the first letter can be, of course, either a ydd or a 
waw) appears on the left edge of the photo in BASOR, no. 111, 
p. 15. This must, however, be read as 0°°™; the translation will 
be, therefore: “Of kings and princes they are abusive”. 

Col. 4 11. wR cannot, of course, mean “They 
cause each one to transgress more than his fellows’, as a con- 
sultant of Brownlee has proposed (note 32); the latter’s own 
translation, too (‘Remove a man from before his fellow’’) is 
unsatisfactory. The only possible translation seems to be: 
“They remove one in order to make place for another”. That 
can hardly refer to anything but the deposing of priests in favour 
of others. 

Col. 5 1. ‘And in their chastisement shall suffer all the wicked 
from among His people, who keep the commandment in the 
time of their distress’ is not clear. Are the italicized words 
correctly translated? 

Col. 7 13. “For all His summer fruits God will bring into their 
store-house’”’ sounds somewhat peculiar, despite the parallel 
quoted by Brownlee (Matt 3 12). I think I am right in “‘recon- 
structing” the Hebrew as: onond dx wa 
is given by Brownlee in his note; how does he arrive at the 
translation ‘‘their store-house?). If this is, indeed, the text, 
it should be translated: “All His (appointed) times God will 
bring to their fulfilment”. 

Col. 101. The antecedent of iawn nx dx yn and nbdy> is cer- 


kindred (int) ar “is to be found very seldom in the Tannaitic 
Midrash” (Bacher I, 49), but is very frequent in Amoraitic texts (II, 62); 
the same as its Aramaic counterpart a°n27 Nin Nn (II, 45). On the whole, 
I do not think one has to attribute an exaggerated importance to this state 
of affairs, although it is somewhat strange that to the terminology of our 
texts the Amoraitic usage offers a better parallel than the Tannaitic one. 
At any rate, the Talmudical parallels, whatever their age, establish the correct 
translation of the phrase. — Cf. also 1px Wwe (scil. the Pentateuch, Gen. 
Doc. 16 6; 5x 8 9; ibid. 14, cf. 19 26. 
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tainly not the ‘House of Judgment’, but the wicked priest. 
Translate: ‘‘When (or: because) God will give his judgement... 
then He will bring him up to judgement and in their midst He 
will convict him with a fire of brimstone’”’. 


Notes on the text of Habakkuk in the Exposition 


1s. The text in the Exposition reads: wp 
om now wn 1y’. This text puts 
right the cumbersome Masoretic version of the first stichos. 
It is worth noticing that the LXX read something similar, only 
that they seemingly omitted (wrongly, no doubt) we: xal 
of immeis abtov. wi is taken by them as 
wre) “they ride”; but there is hardly any doubt that the right 
pronunciation is W715). (Brownlee is, therefore, right in trans- 
lating: ‘‘stretching forth and spreading out’’). The Exposition 
does not read the verb 112"; this might be taken at first sight as 
a gloss for iy’ (the comment of the Exposition is, in fact, . 
wi pinw!); on the other hand wa’ (also read by the LXX: 
kal épunoovo.y paxpdbev, may have been omitted by a simple 
mistake (we might even adduce the aforequoted comment as a 
proof that the original copy of the Exposition did have w2); 
at any rate, it is required by the metre.™ At the end, the Expo- 
sition reads 0°7p ofp no,” in which it corresponds with 
Symmachus: 7 mpoodyis Tod mpoowrov aitav avepos 
katowv, Theodoretus and Jerome: facies eorum sicut ventus 
urens — not reproducing the enigmatic now). Brownlee seems 
to have overlooked this variant, as he translates “‘eastwards’’. 


™ The reading suggested by G. R. Driver, JTS, 1938, p. 394, comes very 
near to the text of the Exposition: we “And his horsemen 
leap and deploy, coming from afar’’. If we assume that the absence of 112” is 
due to a simple omission of the scribe, Driver’s reading would correspond 
exactly with that of the Exposition, abstraction made of the different order 
of the words. 

2 It is a pity that the words op on» now and the comment refering to 
them have disappeared from the bottom of the scroll. One can ask, however, 
if the preceding words: ‘‘in wrath and anger, fury and rage’’ are not prompted 
by the following 07725 nos and if the latter was not taken by the author of the 
Exposition to mean something like “the wrath of their face is like an eastern 
wind”, 
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117. instead of In the same way the Hexapla 
has éxxepwoe aAXatpav (Field p. 1004). 

111. If the reading of the scroll nv1=n», it would coincide 
with the identical emendation suggested by Wellhausen. 


As is generally recognized, both the documents of Schechter 
and the new texts avoid the use of any other name for God than 
bx. It would seem pertinent, in this connection, to recall that 
in the tablet of brass erected in Mount Zion in the honour of 
Simon (141\B.C.), he was given the title “High Priest and 
Dapaped’ ide. sar ‘am él, “prince of the people of God.’ In 
the same way,\the Hebrew title of I Macc was, according to 
Origen, ZapBy9 ZaBavacerX. No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been found for this title,*5 but it seems to me that the ending 
eX cannot under any circumstances, explained otherwise 
than 5x; I suggest for BavareA: bn. At any rate both instances 
seem to attest\for the period the same predilection for bx as 
appears in our texts. ; 


Th Tetragrammaton 


In the Scriptural quotations of the Exposition of Habakkuk 
the Tetragrammaton is written in the archaic Hebrew charac- 
ters. The same custom has been followed by Aquila in his 
Greek version; see Burkitt and Taylor, Fragments of the Books of 


13 | Macc 14 28; cf. Charles’ note to the verse; he seems, however, not to be 
quite satisfied by the explanation. 

™% As a matter of fact, the ee bx oy occurs in Order of Wars; cf. 
Sukenik, p. 22. 

8 Cf. Schuerer, III, 195; Charles, I, 59. The explanation of Dalman as 
*xNDvN M3 ADD (accepted by Charles), is too far from the Greek words. What 
one would expect is something like: Book of the Wars of the Children of God. — 
The following is a simple experiment; I am the first to admit that it does 
not carry great conviction: Sharbit sdr bené él, ‘The Genealogy (cf. Syriac 
sharba) of the Prince of the Sons of God”, that is to say, the history of the 
predecessors of Simon. It is true that the lesson LapBnd DapBavaceA, common 
since the days of Stephanus, has not much authority; ‘“‘according to the testi- 
mony of the MSS it is only the lesson LapBy? TDaBavared that can be taken 
into consideration (Schuerer, loc. cit.) 
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Kings according to the Translation of Aquila, (1897), p. 15 ff. 
He was, no doubt, following a usage observed in the Hebrew 
codices of his time. This is quite in accordance with the state- 
ment of Origen who says that in the most accurate manuscripts 
the Tetragrammaton was written in ancient Hebrew characters. 

Another similar practice was observed in the codices of the 
LXX: to put into the Greek context the Tetragrammaton in 
“modern” square Hebrew characters. W. D. Waddel has pub- 
lished’® a fragment of the LXX containing a passage of Deu- 
teronomy (dated by him as belonging to the second or first cen- 
tury B.C.) where the Tetragrammaton is written in square 
Hebrew. As is well known, this led to the practice of writing 
the Tetragrammaton as IIIILI. “In Origen’s Hexapla (ca. 
A. D. 245), as we see from C. Taylor’s Hebrew-Greek Cairo 
Geniza Palimpsests, (1900), pp. 6-11, the Greek versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus and LXX all represented JHWH by IIIIII. 
In the second column of the Hexapla the Tetragrammaton was 
written in Hebrew characters (cf. the Ambrosian palimpsest, 
ed. [read: discovered] by G. Mercati, 1896)’’ (Waddel). It is 
only in characters similar to those of our texts,’ that a 
gives TIMI: 


AuTHor’s Note: My thanks are due to Mr. D. A. Rees for 
the revision of the style of the article. — The article was written 
in the autumn of 1949; new materials published after that date 
could not be taken into consideration. Also, it has been brought 
to the attention of the writer by Prof. Millar Burrows that the 
proposed name for the ‘Sectarian Document’: Sectarian Book of 
Initiation does not quite fit the text as a whole. Prof. Burrows 
proposes: Sectarian Manual of Discipline. 


© The Tetragrammaton in the LXX, JTS, 1944, p. 158 ff. 
17 That is to say, in a script where yéd is as long as waw and the he is closed; 
in a script with short yéd and open he mm cannot become IT IIII. 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD COLUMNS OF THE 
HABAKKUK INTERPRETATION-SCROLL 


ISAAC RABINOWITZ 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


INTRODUCTION 

T is the purpose of this paper to propose as nearly complete 

a restoration as is now possible’ of the defective second and 

third columns? of the recently-found Habakkuk interpretation- 

scroll,3 and to suggest some corrections to W. H. Brownlee’s 
pioneer work‘ on the document. 


t The last several lines of each column are no longer extant. Cf. John C. 
Trever, ‘‘Preliminary Observations on the Jerusalem Scrolls,’”’ BASOR, 111 
(Oct. 1948), 13. Should fragments of these lines turn up among those recently 
(March 1949) recovered from the ‘Ain Fashkha cave, it may be possible to 
restore these columns completely. The same may be said of col. 1, now too 
fragmentary for restoration. See O. R. Sellers’ account of the recent excava- 
tion of the cave, BASOR, 114 (April 1949), 7 ff. 

2 The present study is based upon the photographs of these columns which 
appeared in The Biblical Archaeologist, XI (1948), 59 and in BASOR, 111 
(Oct. 1948), 15. A photograph of col. 10, ll. 1-8 was published in BASOR, 113 
(Feb. 1949), plate IIc, p. 9. Wherever this study discusses cols. 1, 2, 3 or 
10:1-8, it is to be assumed that the statements made refer to the photographs 
cited in this note. 

3 An'appropriate title for this work would seem to be pipan "127 w2= 
The Interpretation of the Words, of Habakkuk. The author’s purpose is summed 
up in the frequently recurring word -w5; there are several references to “the 

the prophets”; and Habakkuk’s name is mentioned at least 
once. One would like to know the relationship, if any, between the author of 
our text and the priestly interpreter of the prophets’ words who is mentioned 
in col. 2, ll. 8-9. 

4“The Jerusalem Habakkuk Scroll,” by W. H. Brownlee, BASOR, 112 
(Dec. 1948), 8-18; Brownlee gives his own and others’ corrections in ‘Further 
Light on Habakkuk,” BASOR, 114 (April 1949), 9-10. Wherever Brownlee’s 
work is discussed below, or wherever cols. 4-13 (except 10:1-8) are cited, the 
reference is to the main (earlier) paper unless otherwise specified. 
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Column 2 exhibits the remains of 16 lines of which 4 are 
additionally defaced by worm-holes; a thin’ missing strip down 
the middle of the column has left each of 13 lines almost intact. 
Of line 14, the first and last two words are completely preserved; 
two letters and part of a third remain of the second word of this 
line, and the last letter of the third word from the end is partially 
preserved. The first word of line 15 is legible, while the barest 
tip of the letter Jamedh, extending up into the line above, enables 
us to reconstruct the second word of this line. Two fragmentary 
letters are all that remain of line 16. The attempt is here made 
to restore this column through the second word of line 15. 

Column 3 exhibits 15 discernible lines. With a negligible 
amount of worm-defacement, the column is complete through 
line 7. At line 8 a lacuna commences which, running down the 
middle, remains narrow through line 11, broadens slightly 
through line 12, then flares out through about one-third of line 13 
to encompass all of line 14 save a word and a single letter at 
each end and all of line 15 except the top of a single letter. 
Restoration of the column through line 14 is attempted here. 

The restored text of these columns will, I trust, commend 
itself not only on the ground of intrinsic probability, but for the 
reasons detailed in the line-by-line comments offered below. 
An especially careful effort has been made to propose only such 
a restoration as is physically commensurate with the extent of 
the lacuna in any given line. 


5 As shown by line 11; see the discussion at the beginning of the line-by-line 


comments on col. 2 below. 
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RESTORED TEXT and TRANSLATIONS 


Column 2 


nbwona nond> 18949 
wow 81d) AIpwa on owns 


pina 


6 Restored portions of the text (and the approximate equivalents of such 
portions in the translation) are placed between square brackets. A dot placed 
above a letter indicates that such a letter is partially preserved; this phenom- 
enon is left unrepresented in the translation. Overlined portions of the text 
are quotations from Habakkuk; in the translation quotation marks are used. 
A break in the overlining indicates the beginning of a mew quotation. The 
numbers in the margin locate the quotations in the Masoretic text. 
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Column 2 


. “it is recounted.” [The interpretation of the matter refers to those] 


dealing treacherously, in association with the man of 15 


. falsehood, for [they did] not [hearken unto the words of] the guide of 


righteousness (which were) from the mouth of 


. God, and to those dealing treach[erously with] the new [covenant], f[o]r 


they did [no]t 
. have faith in the covenant of God, [but profaned] His [holy Namf[e]. 


. And similarly, the interpretation of the matter [refers to those deal]ing 


treacherously at the end of 


. days; they are the ruthl[ess of the natilons who will not believe 


. all that is to co[me upon] the final generation when they hear (it) from the 


mouth of 
. the priest in [whose heart] God has set [wisd]om to interpret all 
. the words of His servants the prophets, throu[gh wh]om God has recounted 


. all that is to come upon His people and u[pon the nations. ‘‘FJor lo, I 


raise up 

. the Chaldeans, that bit[ter and impe]tuous nation.” 

. Its interpretation refers to the Kittites w[ho arJe swift and mighty 

. in war so as to destroy many [should they war] against the dominion of 


. the Kittites; and they are wic[ked so as to trust in false]hood, and they 


have no faith 


. in the statutes of [Go]d... 
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Column 3 


say nx mad 195° 


NX? INNO) OD NIT 
bio dy meni > 
1D Dy OIND OY 


9535) onawnn did 


t 


owns Sy Dp oF 

X AYN ANS MOND PR 


NPD OTp $151 DY ODN 


1 9b; 1 20 Stin> FON OTP OF 


17 

8 

1 8—9ab 9 
-10 

11 
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Column 3 


. and over easy terrain they go to crush and to despoil the cities of the land, 


. for that is what (Scripture) has said (in the words) ‘‘to possess dwelling- 


places that are not his.” ‘Terrible 1 6d; 1 7a 
. and dreadful is he; his justice and his honor depart from him.” 17 


. Its interpretation refers to the Kittites, the fear and [drJea[d] of whom are 


upon all 


the nations and whose whole purpose in counsel is to work injury, inasmuch 


as with wiliness and deceit 


. they walk with all peoples. ‘Swifter than leopards are his horses, and 


keener 18 


than evening wolves; his horsemen have leaped forth and are spreading 


out from afar; 


. they fly like an eagle hastening to eat. Entirely for violence does he come; 


the abundance of 1 9ab 


. My wrath are they to the East.” Its [interpreta]tion refers to the Kittites 


who 
. trample the land with [their] horses and their cattle; and from afar 


. they come, from the isles of the sea, to consu[me al]l the peoples like an 


eagle 


. insatiate. And with fury [are they ang]ry and with burning wrath and 


storming 
. rage do they speak with a[ll the orientals, fo]r that is what 


. (Scripture) has said (in the words) ‘‘the abun[dance of My wrath are they 
to the East.” ‘And he gathers] captives [as the sa]nd.” 1 9be 
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Line-by-line Comment 


Column 2 


Since the right-hand portion of column 2 is completely sun- 
dered from the left-hand part, and since the width of the columns 
in this document varies from 3.62 inches to 4.75 inches,’ the 
width of the missing strip could not accurately be determined 
but for the clue fortunately preserved in line 11 of this column. 
This line consists wholly of the quotation of Hab 1 6ab begun in 
line 10. The right-hand extant portion reads 
before the break; most of the left-hand portion consists of a 
blank space left by the scribe, but just before the beginning of this 
blank space (i. e. on the right-hand edge of the left-hand portion 
of the column at this point) we can make out the partially pre- 
served letters “A. As it is now before us, line 11 reads: mNwIn 
wl ] 107 “27; and since the line, as already stated, con- 
sists of a quotation from Hab 1 6, we can easily determine that 
the lacuna at this point is just wide enough to contain the 
final letter of the word 107, the space between this word and 


the next, and the first four letters of the word "753m. Line 11, 
therefore, may confidently be restored as follows: 
and the width of the missing central strip having 
been determined at this point, we can thereby gauge the extent 
of the lacuna in each of the other lines of the column.® 

Line 1. 75\0°=“‘it is recounted.” This is the last word of 


7 So weare told by Trever in BA SOR, 111 (Oct. 1948), 14, note 27. 

8 As may be seen from his attempted restoration (p. 9), Brownlee has over- 
rated the width of the missing central strip. He has not seen that the determi- 
nate lacuna of 1. 11 is the clue to the width of the lacunae in the other lines, 
hence a prime factor in the restoration of the text of those lines. He has 
committed the methodological error of making the width of the missing strip 
depend upon his own conjectural readings in Il. 1-10, instead of making his 
conjectural readings conform to the dimensions of the lacunae as ascertainable 
from |. 11. Naturally, then, he is somewhat at a loss when he confronts the 
evidence for the extent of the lacuna in 1. 11. Despite this evidence, however, 
he clings to his conception of a wider column — and his conjectural readings 
upon which the conception is based. See note 20, p. 17, of his paper as cited 
above. 
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Hab 1 5. From the interpretation which follows, it is plain that 
the no-longer-extant last line of col. 1 must have contained the 
second half of the verse, i. e. Hab 1 sed. In rendering a text of 
this kind into English, it is important to translate the biblical 
verses in accordance with what the ancient interpreter took to 
be their meaning; and the clue to this will, of course, be found 
in his interpretation. Hab 1 sed should be translated: [For He 
is to do a work in which in your days ye will not have faith when] 
it is recounted.”” — Following 1510" the scribe left a blank space, 
such as those which may be seen in ]. 11, and col. 3, Il. 3, 7 and 9. 
The lacuna in this line (estimating from line 11) is 13 space-units 
wide, large enough to contain 11-15 letters or inter-word spaces.° 
We know the sense of the words which must originally have 
stood in the text at this point, for the author invariably intro- 
duces a section of interpretation with a formula: either "wD 
by sa0n=“‘the interpretation of the matter refers to’’; or WD 
by =“‘its interpretation refers to’’; or 1277 = inter- 
pretation of the matter is that’’; or simply mw) = “‘its interpre- 
tation.”*° Context and brevity respectively rule out the two 
latter variants. Of the two former, the first is supported by its 
repetition in the second interpretation of the verse which begins 
in |. 5; if we accept it, we must assume that the scribal blank 
after "510° did not extend beyond the upper starting-point of 
the lacuna, for the lacuna is only 13 space-units wide, the exact 
number of letters and inter-word spaces contained in [72377 "WD 
a by]* The second variant, [A by we], while allowing for a 
larger scribal blank, must be assumed to have differed from the 
introductory formula in |. 5. In either case the sense is little 
affected, but I think the first alternative is to be preferred. 
Line 2. The lacuna in this line is 14 space-units in width, 


9 Some letters and inter-word spaces are slightly larger than others. Thus, 
while each letter and inter-word space in line 11 may be assigned a value of 
1 unit of space for purposes of estimation, the exact number of letters and 
inter-word spaces in any given lacuna may be slightly more or less than the 
number of space-units stated as the size of the lacuna. 

t© Cf. Brownlee, note 5, p. 16. 

The upper left-hand corner of the letter 7 (of the word o1n37) can still 
be seen in the photograph. 
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hence could have contained no more than 16 letters and inter- 
word spaces. Brownlee’s restoration, while in general contextu- 
ally sound, is considerably oversized. Moreover, the use of the 
perfect form 1yoNn in 1. 4 shows that we also require a perfect 
in the lacuna here, not the imperfect myo suggested by Brown- 
lee. Since we have bx pp at the end of |. 2 and the beginning 
of |. 3, and m7 °»D at the turn of Il. 7-8, the nynwa of |. 7 sug- 
gests use of the 3d pl. pf. of this verb in 1. 2. Both the context 
and the parallel 1oNn of |. 4 show that yow here is to be used 
with the preposition > in the sense of “to hearken” or ‘to obey.” 
The reading proposed here AM wd 
is supported by II Chron 35 22 where the same idiom occurs: 
193 bs you Cf. also dipd iyown, Damascus 
Document, p. 20 (Schechter’s numbering), 1. 28; and see 1. 32. 
Line 3. The lacuna here measures 12 space-units. Brownlee’s 
restoration dx pina nan, while plausible enough 
again transcends the limits of the available space. There is 
room only for [maa or at most for 
mann [bx maa, The former is the more likely reading here in 
view of its frequent occurrence in the Damascus-document. 
Line 4. Brownlee’s indication of the lacuna in this line, which 
he has not attempted to restore, is far too large. Measuring 
by 1. 11, I count seven space-units, of which the first consists 
of the space between bx and the word which must have fol- 
lowed. — Brownlee has also incorrectly read the defaced last 
two words in the line. His reading v1 *[1y]v cannot be right 
for the photograph shows no inter-word space between the 
supposed yédh of ‘Lryly and the supposed résh of 71; moreover, 
the latter letter is clearly not résh at all, but da@leth.2, Now both 
the last letter in the line and the letter which immediately pre- 
cedes the daleth may be waw as well as yd, so that we are con- 
fronted here by the following possibilities: (1) w1...0; 
(2) wn...8; (3) wr...b; (4) wn... The ns which 
immediately precedes this combination shows that it must be 
construed as the definite direct object of some verb which stood 


1 Cf. the remarks of J. C. _— on daleth and résh, BASOR, 113 (Feb. 
1949), 10, 14. 
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in the central lacuna. As there is no article before the...v, 
and as the whole group of letters cannot make up a single word, 
we see that we have two words here of which the first is in the 
construct relationship to the second, and that the definiteness 
of the expression issues either from an article prefixed to the 
second word or from a pronominal affix. When we prefix an 
article to the second word, however, we obtain four equally 
unsatisfactory results; discarding them, we conclude that the 
expression is definite in virtue of a 1st singular or 3d masculine 
singular pronominal affix; and as the 1st person singular must be 
ruled out on contextual grounds, the last letter in this line is 
necessarily the 3d masc. sing. affix i. We have thus excluded 
possible combinations (1) and (2) listed above; and we have 
established that the expression consists of two separate words. 
Of these two words, the first must be a 2-letter word lacking 
only its final letter while the second is complete save for its 
initial letter. By making trial of all the Hebrew letters which 
might yield words which could make sense in the context, we 
conclude that possible combination (4) is the only correct one 
and that the expression must be read w[p o]w ‘His holy 
Name.” — This result, in its turn, supplies a hint as to the nature 
of the verb which must have stood in the lacuna: the author is 
applying the biblical verse to ‘‘those dealing treacherously with 
the new covenant, because they had no faith in God’s cove- 
ere ee His holy Name.”’ Obviously, the missing verb 
must connote some wickedness; and we think at once of the 
familiar biblical expression ‘“‘to profane God’s holy Name.” 
Cf. Lev 222 and Ezek 3620; also the Damascus-document, 
p. 15 (Schechter’s numbering), 1. 3. Hence the verb [1b$n] 
“and (but) they profaned”’ seems inevitable here; its six letters, 
plus the inter-word space after bx, fit comfortably within the 
seven space-units of the lacuna. The consecutive form, approp- 
riate after the preceding perfect, is also used frequently in the 
eschatological scroll, “The War of the Children of Light against 
the Children of Darkness,” portions of which have been published 
by E. L. Sukenik.* 


3 See his ninz mba», plates viii and ix. That ‘The War,” etc. is eschatolog- 
ical, 1 hope to show in a subsequent article. 
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Line 5. }>\ which Brownlee has erroneously translated ‘‘and 
upright,” is merely the adverbial éxpression }2) ‘‘and so, and 
likewise, and similarly.” Cf. Exod 27 1; I Ki 6 26; Ezek 40 16, 
etc. The expression serves to introduce a second interpretation 
of Hab 15.— The lacuna at this point, consisting of seven 
space-units, allows room for the inter-word space after 71377; 
the two letters of the by which must necessarily have stood after 
the formula 1277 "Ww; another inter-word space; and the first 
three letters of 

Line 6. The lacuna here is also seven space-units wide. Since 
the lacuna commences before the end of a plural form of the 
word “sy and ends in the midst of a word ending in nv, there 
were no more than two words here. We see from 707 and from 
sivor’ that “sy must be a masculine plural, while the second 
word must be either a feminine abstract or a feminine plural; 
thus, the two words must be in the construct relationship, 
m[...7 Now the expression 01 occurs several 
times in Ezekiel (28 7; 30 11; 3112; 32 12); and a synonym of 
no with the necessary plural feminine ending is mow. The 
context here deals with what is going to happen “‘at the end of 
days;” and 1. 10 refers to “‘all that is to come upon His people.” 
Since in other eschatological passages the author speaks of both 
Israel and the nations — e. g., col. 5, Il. 4-5, and col. 10, ll. 2-5%— 
it seems clear that m[D.N7 °x]*"y must originally have stood in 
this line. 


4 See the original text of the first part of this column, published by Trever, 
BASOR, 113 (Feb. 1949), 9, plate II c, Il. 1 (end)-5. Brownlee’s translation 
of this passage may be amended in several respects. I would translate as 
follows: ‘And as for/ the (Scriptural) statement ‘to cut off many peoples 
and thine own sinners,’ [Hab 2 10b]/ its interpretation is that this is the House 
of Judgment, since God will give / His judgment in the midst of many peoples. 
And thence will He raise us up for judgment (as innocent), / and in the midst 
of them will He declare us wicked and bring judgment upon us with fire of 
brimstone.”” The (Masoretic text: xwin) of the verse was under- 
stood by our author in the sense of “‘sinners of thine own self,” i. e. sinners 
of Israel. The pronominal suffixes of the verbs and are 
1st pers. plural, not 3d. masc. sing. with nun energicum, as Brownlee construes. 
Here again it is important to translate the biblical verse in accordance with 
the interpreter’s exegesis. 
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Line 7. At this point the lacuna is just wide enough (seven 
space-units) to contain the identical expression which appears 
in 1. 10, by man 51>. The fragmentary letter after the 3 at the 
beginning of the lacuna cannot be résh, as Brownlee conjectures, 
for in that case the vertical stroke of the letter would show 
completely, instead of appearing to be broken. What we have 
here, however, is the upper right stroke of the Gleph, and the 
merest bottom tip of the diagonal left-to-right stroke of this 
letter. 

Line 8. Here again the lacuna is no more than seven space- 
units in width. Brownlee’s reading of bx as the preposition ‘‘to,” 
instead of as ‘‘God,”’ leaves the necessarily implicit subject of 
1m) (“He gave”) without an antecedent in the foregoing context. 
It is more natural to take bx=‘‘God” as the subject of jna, 
just as x is the subject of 1d in the next line. From the sub- 
sequent infinitive phrase ‘‘to interpret all the words of His 
servants the prophets,” we infer that the object of }n1 must be 
a noun denoting some mental gift, and we are led to the word 
moon by the visible 7 at the end of the lacuna; this, in turn, 
suggests the word 25, as the locus of wisdom; and we recall 
occurrences of the entire expression in Ex 36 2 and I Ki 10 a= 
II Chr 923. Accordingly, we read [pon 125]2, which makes 
excellent sense and fits the available space. 

Line 9. Having overestimated the width of the lacuna in this 
line (six space-units), Brownlee believed that his reading of 
represented merely a partial restoration. In fact, 
however, this eminently acceptable reading quite suffices to 
restore the entire line. 

Line 10. The lacuna here (eight space-units) appears at the 
second letter of the last word of the block of “interpretation” 
which started in |. 1. The last letter of the lacuna must be [5, 
since the quotation of Hab 1 6ab begins with the word °5 at this 
point; we must also allow for one inter-word space before the 
quotation. As the letter just before the lacuna is wiw, we must 
read [ byli, repeating the preposition of the immediately 
preceding wy by; the upper right-hand corner of the y is still 
visible. The object of the preposition, in view of |. 6 above, 
must be nviwn or oNun, though admittedly this number of 
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letters slightly crowds the available space. A spelling o1" would 
fit the space better, but osm is preferable in view of the spelling 
at col. 3,1. 5. 

In this line, the author ends his second interpretation of 
Hab 1 sed and begins his citation of 1 sab. We may here briefly 
point out some of the correspondences between each interpreta- 
tion and the words of the passage: 


(1) The First Interpretation (li. 1-4). 
byb mwinn and (b) bx nena of IL. 3 
and 4 respectively. 
o>°m°2: here without an equivalent temporal expression, 
save as implied in the verb-forms. It is a reasonable 
inference from Il. 5-6 and from col. 7, Il. 1-2 that the 
author understood the expression to refer to his own times, 
the events of which he considered to be ushering in “the 
end of days.”” The grand climax, in his expectation, was 
close at hand, not more than a generation away from the 
events of his own days which he believed Habakkuk to 
have foretold. 
WORD =(a) wow mb / wR and 
(b) olw nx .. of Il. 2 and 
3-4 respectively. 
790) / APIA AMD (Il. 2-3). 


The Second Interpretation (ll. 5-10). 

byb [by did (1. 7; cf. Il. 9-10). 

(11.5-7). 


Line 11. Hab 1 6av. This key line is discussed above. 

Line 12. The lacuna at this point is a trifle over six space- 
units wide. The 8 which stands just before the beginning of the 
lacuna must be the first letter in the relative word w]x; the 
identical word-group, wx ownon by wD, occurs in col. 3 at 
lines 4 and 9. The # which immediately follows the lacuna is 
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simply the final letter of the 3d plur. pronoun A[pn; cf. mon 
in I. 6 above. 

Line 13. The lacuna here measures 10 space-units. The 
context deals with the Kittites’ ability “in war to destroy 

(2) the dominion of the Kittites.”’ It is 
apparent that the ‘‘many” are in a relation of belligerence to the 
Kittites. The 2 of the following ‘dominion of the Kittites,” 
therefcre, is most likely to be construed with some word denoting 
hostility which must have stood at this point in the text. We 
cannot be far wrong if we assume that this word is some form 
of ond:. The following typical locutions — all of which fit the 
available space —then present themselves: (1) yo; 
(2) (3) oomdma; (4) Of these, (4) seems 
the safest choice, since it may be construed causally, conditionally 
or temporally and thus has a statistically greater chance of being 
the correct reading. 

Line 14. At the point just preceding the lacuna in this line 
(15 space-units), we read #1), which Brownlee is certainly justi- 
fied in restoring as o’y]wn in view of the context. Thus we have: 
bs »pina / wow’ The word »y]v™, 
however, is an indefinite adjective, not a definite one as Brownlee 
translates: it must, therefore, be a predicate of an expressed 
subject which stood in the lacuna; this expressed subject, in 
turn, could be a repetition of the noun 2"nD7, or a synonym, 
or the 3d plur. pronoun on(men). The fact that the text goes on 
‘and they do not have faith/ in the statutes of [Go]d....” isan 
indication that some parallel construction followed the expressed 
subject in the lacuna; this parallel construction must have 
contained a synonym of 110" and either a synonym or an anto- 
nym of 5x »pina, the latter locution necessarily ending in 4. 
Such expressions as 1pwn 137 bs odd invan-ds (Jer 7 4; cf. 7 8) 
and *nvam (Jer 13 25) contain the elements 
for which we are seeking. At this point, we might tentatively 
reconstruct the lacuna as *[pwa inva’ this, how- 
ever, is not only somewhat awkward, but at least four letters 
too long. If we substitute on for o'N’ndn, and insert °> before 
\nva’, we obtain a shorter and smoother reading, indeed, yet one 
which is still a bit long for the available space. In Il. 12-13, 
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we have a pair of adjectives construed with an infinitive: wbp 
taxd onan.’ Using the same construction in I. 14, 
we restore the lacuna as *[pwa mwad on ovy]en a reading which 
has the merits of fitting into the available space and of artic- 
ulating well with its context. ; 

Line 15. Brownlee is undoubtedly correct in reading the second 
word of this line as 5[x]. 

Although the remainder of the column cannot be recon- 
structed, we may safely guess that it included the quotation of 
Hab 1 écd, for, as we shall see, 6d is re-quoted in col. 3, 1. 2; it also 
included an interpretation of this half-verse which doubtless 
began... ws by wp and comprised the remainder of 
the column, since this block of interpretive material continues 
into col. 3. 


Column 3 


Line 1. 195° won: Brownlee punctuates and translates: 
“and in uprightness. They come,” etc. While 1» may mean 
“uprightness,” it also has the sense of “level country” or “‘level 
place,” a place which is easy to traverse because it is free of 
obstacles. The word is used here in the latter sense as an inter- 
pretation of the expression y1x72n710 which stands in Hab 1 &. 
The interpretation of the prophet’s words 
according to our author, is that the Kittites “go over easy 
terrain.” The expression 1pm occurs in one 
of the ‘‘Thanksgiving Songs” published by E. L. Sukenik in his 
Megillot Genuzot ;° in his comment upon it, Sukenik very properly 
cites the parallel manna of Ps 119 45.’ 

Line 2. 708 Wk NIT ND: The literal meaning of this phrase is 
“For that (sim) is that which it (i.e. Scripture) said.” Cf. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Heb. Gram., § 136a—-b, p. 442, and 
note what is there said about nim in the sense of the neuter, that. 
A variant of this formula, occurring elsewhere in this text, is 


1s For this infinitive construction see Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew 
Grammar, p. 351 0; Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, § 205 (p. 277). 
6 Op. cit. p. x9 and Pl. XIII. 
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“08 “we “and (as for) that which it (i. e. Scripture) said...” 
These phrases, and the similar ones listed by R. H. Charles in 
the introduction to his translation of the Damascus-document,® 
are quite of a kind with many of the scripture-citing formulae 
‘(both Hebrew and Aramaic) used in Rabbinic literature, e. g. 
“ON WONT SVT NWT, WONT NWT, TON, WNW Wd 
mM, and others. Such formulae are 
seldom used where a verse of Scripture is first posed for dis- 
cussion or interpretation; but when, in the course of exposition, 
some other passage of Scripture is quoted, the latter is almost 
always introduced by one or another of the scripture-citing 
formulae. 

The usage of (WS NIT and WN in our Habakkuk 
interpretation-text is quite similar: verses first posed for dis- 
cussion are not introduced by these phrases, while verses cited 
or re-quoted in the course of exegesis are always accompanied 
by them. Instances of the longer phrase appear twice in col. 3 
(ll. 2 and 13-14) and at 5:6-7; 108 wm), judging from Brownlee’s 
work, appears at 6:2-3; 7:3; 9:3; 10:2, and 12:7. In all of these 
passages, the formula introduces a previously cited passage 
from Habakkuk which is being re-quoted by the author in the 
course of his exegesis. Thus, 3:13-14 re-quotes the passage 
cited for the first time in Il. 8-9; 5:6—7 repeats the passage first 
cited in 5:1-2; 7:3, the passage first introduced at 6:15-16; 9:3, 
the passage introduced at 8:15; 10:2 that of 9:14; and 12:7 that 
of 12:1. It is plain, then, that Hab. 1 6a of col. 3:2 must be a 
re-quotation of this passage, the first citation of which must 
have stood in the no-longer extant bottom portion of col. 2; 
it therefore belongs with the preceding exegesis, not (as Brownlee 
arranges it) with the immediately following first citation of 
Hab 17. It is also plain that Brownlee’s reconstructions of 
[78 Wwe] in col. 1, Il. 5, 10, 12 and 14 are mistaken, if we assume, 
as he does, that the verses from Habakkuk which these lines 
contain are cited for the first time. 


7In his second article, “Further Light on Habakkuk” (BASOR, 114 
{April 1949], 9 ff.), Brownlee corrects his earlier translation of wx Nin ND 
to read it is He who says.” He does not correct “ws, which he 
translates ‘‘and when it says.” 

8 Fragments of a Zadokite Work, Oxford, 1912, p. IX. 
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There is a slight distinction in usage as between the two forms 
of the phrase. Where 108 “wm introduces the re-quoted verse, 
the latter is always followed by an exegetical statement signalized 
by by 1w» or some slight variant thereof. The formula is: “And 
(as for) what (Scripture) has said (in the words) ‘.... [the 
re-quoted citation]’ its interpretation con- 

[the exegetical statement] ” Where, how- 
ever, ION WN Ni ND introduces the re-quoted verse, the exegesis 
may precede the formula and the verse; but if any portion ot 
the exegesis follows the verse, it is signalized by by wp. At 
ll. 2 and 13-14 of col. 3, the exegesis precedes the formula and 
the re-quoted verse; while in 5:6-7 there is exegesis both before 
and after the re-quotation. In 3:2, the re-quotation (which 
belongs with the preceding exegesis) ends immediately before 
the final word of the line, ov, which opens the first citation of 
Hab. 17. In 314, the requotation (restored) ends before the 
word [*)0N], which opens the first citation of Hab 1 9. Brown- 
lee’s arrangement fails to do justice to these phenomena. 

Line 3. sim of the verse corresponds to 

Sy of the interpretation; is 
interpreted by yrn> onawno dia while 
xx’ is understood as did ay 195° doin. here 
must mean “honor” or “nobility” (cf. 325 sw) in Ii Sam 2 22; 
Is 33; 914), since its “departure” from the Kittites is equated 
by the interpretation with their “wiliness and deceit.” The 
verse means, according to our author, that the Kittites abandon 
all sense of justice and honor in their dealings with other nations, 
doing their utmost to injure them through trickery and deceit. 
NX’ was perhaps read as a hiph‘il instead of a qal: “he causes 
his justice and his honor to depart from him.” 

Line 4. The defaced third word from the end is undoubtedly 
o[n]a[s}i, a synonym of the immediately preceding ann); the 
two words correspond to xn of the verse. Such doubling is 
characteristic of this author’s style; other examples occur at 
4:7 (‘“‘with terror and dread”’), 9:6 (‘‘wealth and loot’’), and 1:6 
(“oppression and treachery”’); cf. also 3:12-13. 

Line 6. ff. At this point the author begins his citation of 
Hab 1 8-9». Note the absence of any introductory formula of 
scripture-citation.— yp) (1.6) is a scribal error for 1op1. — The 
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passage varies from our Massoretic text: where the latter reads 
WPI, our text has wWIB we 
pinny; for the Massoretic ND our text reads 
OF In the latter reading 35 and o7 are defi- 
nitely two separate words, as the photograph clearly shows. 

Line 8. This column’s lacuna commences in this line at the 
word 4$i>, the last three letters of which have been affected. 

Line 9. Fragments of the first and last letters of i["w]5, the 
opening word of the block of interpretation, are still visible. 

Line 10. “....who/ trample the land with their horses and 
their cattle: the author’s interpretation of Hab 1 sab ‘Swifter 
than leopards are his horses and keener than evening wolves.” 
“Leopards” and “wolves” are suggestive of destructiveness. — 
Measuring from line 9, the lacuna in this line is four space-units 
wide, ample room for the three letters and one inter-word space 
which must have stood here. That these three letters constituted 
the ending of [om]o102 is certain from the following onp732). 

Line 11. The words of the interpretation ‘‘and from afar they 
come, from the isles of the correspond to WD 
pinw of line 7. Brownlee’s translation of the biblical verses 
exhibits a division which is inconsistent with our author’s 
interpretation. — The extent of the lacuna here is five space- 
units; grammar and context yield a certain restoration of 
the interpretation of wn wry". 

Line 12. The lacuna, which measures seven space-units, is 
preceded by >> mona) In view of the parallel /Ayn 
ya7 this can hardly be other than 1y]5° ena). The left portion 
of the lacuna must be reconstructed as 48 }9[2), which offers 
both the necessary parallel to the conjunction and preposition 
of mona and the necessary synonym of o°»s }yn. Brownlee has 
apparently read }yr instead of \yn; but this cannot be correct, 
for 13°77 of 1. 13 which, to be consistent, Brownlee translates as 
a singular, is in fact a plural form. 

Line 13. The first word of the lacuna in this line is $3, identi- 
fiable from the tops of the three letters which can still be seen. 
The last word of the lacuna is 8[*2, for this opens the formula 
which introduces the re-quotation of Hab 1 9b. 
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As the lacuna measures some 13 space-units, we still have room 
for some 6-8 letters or inter-word spaces. The word or words 
chosen for the reconstruction of the remainder of the lacuna must 
be a suitable object to the preposition ony of the preceding m2” 
oy. In addition, the choice must somehow reflect the ap of 
the verse; for since corresponds to id, 
and since / Ayn corresponds to now, then 

bi5] ny 127 must express on. A suitable 
object to ny is at hand in the expression orpyn [12 of line 11; 
but this, while otherwise satisfactory on contextual grounds, is 
inadequate as a reflex of asp. Such an expression as we are 
seeking is familiar from Is 11 14, Jer 49 28 and other passages: 
it is OTp %22, a reading which meets all requirements, whether 
spatial, grammatical, contextual or exegetical. As we see from 
his interpretation, the author understood 3» no. to mean “the 
abundance of My wrath.” 

Line 14. Except for the first word, the line consists entirely 
of a citation of Hab 1 9» and c; hence, though most of the line 
is no longer extant, it is easily reconstructed. The citation of 
Hab 1 9», as stated above, is a re-quotation introduced by w’> 


“08 (Wwe NIT which refers back to and concludes the preceding 
block of interpretation. Hab 1 9%, on the other hand, is here 
first cited for subsequent interpretation. The distinction is not 
indicated by the arrangement of the verses in Brownlee’s 
translation. 
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SOME EMENDATIONS IN ISAIAH 


H. L. GINSBERG 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Y studies in the Book of Isaiah have yielded among 
other things a number of original conjectures for the 
emendation of the text. Some of these, involving transpositions 
of whole groups of verses as well as changes of individual letters, 
and based mainly upon a searching literary and _ historical 
analysis of chs. 7-8, are presented in an article titled Immanuel 
which will appear in the J. N. Epstein Jubilee Volume (Hebrew), 
Jerusalem 1950, pp. 29-32, and in footnote 41 to another article 
titled Judah and the Transjordan States from 734 to 582 B. C.E. 
to be included in the Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (English 
Section), New York 1950. Neither these nor the miscellaneous 
remainder are in passages of which the readings of the ‘En 
Feshkha Isaiah Scroll are accessible at the present writing,-* 
and that is precisely why I have decided to write up that re- 
mainder now. For while it may be expected, in the light of the 
Masoretic Text’s general superiority over its previously known 
rivals and of what has already been published of and about the 
‘En Feshkha Scroll,’ that the latter’s readings will rarely if ever 
come closer to my conjectures than the corresponding ones in 
the Masoretic Text or be superior to both, the comparison will 
be equally instructive whether it confirms or disproves that 
expectation. 
I have not wittingly included any emendation which has been 
proposed before. Any reader who recognizes an old acquaint- 


+ Except that on Isa 43 28, the ‘En Feshka reading of which (inferior to that 
of MT) is reproduced in Sukenik’s Megillot Genuzot, p. 43. 
tSee the articles by Burrows and Trever in BA XI 3 (Sept. 1948), 48; 
BASOR 111 (Oct. 1948), 113 (Feb. 1949); Sukenik, Megillot Genuzoi (Hebrew), 
Jerusalem 1948, pp. 36-43. 
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ance below will earn my gratitude by advising me, so tha the 
wrong may not be repeated in my projected larger work on 
Isaiah. 

** * * 


3:9b. Since 92 can only mean ‘their favoring of persons 
(Deut 1 17; 16 19; Prov 24 23; 28 21) has testified against them,’ 
gb must be rendered ‘and their sins have told everything.’ 
— KiSdom is omitted by others, for metrical reasons; one must 
further vocalize the preceding word whattdtém, so as to make it 
the subject instead of the object of its clause. 

§:11-12. Paraphrase thus: ‘‘From early in the morning till 
late at night they restlessly chase after wine and music. They 
never give so much as a moment’s thought to YHWH’s plan 
of action.” (For this sense of po‘al and ma‘sé, cf. 19, where 
ma‘sé is equated with ‘ésé ‘design, intention.’ Cf. further 
22 11; 37 26.) Accordingly translate thus: ‘‘(11) Oh, those who 
rise early at morn — to follow strong drink, and tarry late into 
the night — to chase after wine! Indeed the harp and the lute, 
the drum and the pipe is/are their interest(s); but they never 
give thought to the Lord’s work, nor consider what His hands 
are doing!”” This rendering presupposes three emendations in 
the original: at the end of v. 11 (a) read 1p>7» (so already Ehrlich) 
or )\po? (graphically closer to MT), with the sense attested by 
Gen 31 36; 1 Sam 17 53; Lam 4 19; at the end of i (b) omit }; 
and (c) substitute for the body of the last word some conjec- 
tural nominal form from the root $‘y ‘to turn, to look,’ (cf. 31 1»e 
and contrast 17 7-s; see further 224), i.e. read either onywo 
(sing. absol. mzs‘@) or omnywo (sing. absol. either miS‘d or 
mix‘é), or (sing. absol. or else, finally, omywy or 
omn’ywn (sing. absol. maS‘it). The justification for these changes 
are as follows: (a) What Isaiah is exercised over is not the 
calefacient action of alcohol upon the persons concerned but their 
exclusive preoccupation with alcohol. (b) }" is hypermetric, 
and was probably added to relieve the awkwardness after the 
following word had become corrupted. (c) With the last word 
of 12 as it stands, the entire clause serves only to weaken the 
effect. It is a pointless truism (cf. 24 7-9). What Isaiah would 
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like to see is not hard liquor and instrumental music banished 
from all feasts (a better rendering of mist@ would be ‘drinking 
party’) — as in Saudi Arabia — but a less exclusive interest 
in feasts. 

5:14-17. Since on the one hand it is obvious that the pro- 
nominal suffixes in 14» can not logically refer to the word ‘Sheol’ 
in 14a, and since on the other hand the roots Sw’ (=3’y), hmy, 
and ‘/z all recur together in 22 2 and there enter into the compo- 
sition of epithets of a city which from the context can only be 
Jerusalem, it is widely conceded that 14> refers to Jerusalem. 
Moreover 14, a threat introduced by ‘therefore,’ presupposes 
a preceding rebuke introduced by ‘oh (woe)’ and not 13, which 
is itself such a threat and rounds off the rebuke of 11-12. Accord- 
ingly, it is generally also recognized that Jerusalem must have 
been introduced — though not by name —in a lost verse or 
verses which formerly preceded 14 and which no doubt began, 
like 8, 11, 18, 20, 21, 22, with héy. Such a ‘woe’ against Jerusalem 
is Zeph 31 ff., which passage bears every indication of having 
been modeled upon ours (at a time when the beginning of the 
latter was still extant, of course). For Zeph 3 11» expresses the 
same idea as our vv. 14b-16, and partly in the same diction: 
YHWH will purge Jerusalem of her proudly exulting ones 
so that she will exalt herself no more. (The 
actual expression ms) °rby may have figured in the lost verse of 
Isaiah: it does in Isa 13 3. Cf. further Zeph 2 15 with Isa 23 7, 
also Isa 22 2; 24s; 32 13b.) Once the foregoing is realized, it 
becomes obvious that the verses Zeph 3 12-13 parallel our v. 17: 
the humble of Jerusalem will survive and live like flocks pasturing 
unmolested. That being so, it further becomes apparent that 
here not only ao (which has to be emended to make any sense 
at all) must be emended to on (// mw3a3, BHK3), but o1275 
(which does ot yield a linguistically and exegetically satisfactory 
sense as it stands) must be emended to something which means 
much the same thing as oma mann. Of these two words, the 
sense of o’nd, at any rate, is known: it means ‘fatlings’ or ‘fat 
ones’ with reference to beasts which can be offered as holocausts 
(Ps 66 15); and this sense can likewise be extracted from the 
last three letters of 092375: for 0723 read o3 (briyyim) or ONT 
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(br7’im) ‘stout ones.’ The remaining two letters, 13, can only 
represent an original 15 ‘pasture’ (Isa 30 23, Ps 65 14 [for }xsn 
read "yxn ‘grass’ with BHK3]). The verse can now be rendered 
thus: ‘And lambs shall graze upon the pasture of the stout 
(sheep), and kids shall feed upon the mann of the fat (goats).’ 
(Cf. Ezek 34 17-22.) And what, then, is to be done with mann? 
It is apparently to be read, with a simple transposition of the 
first two letters, mann ‘wide spaces’; cf. again Isa 30 23, where 
=> ‘pasture’ is accompanied by the attribute 273 ‘wide, broad.’ 

The parallelism between Isa 5 1-17 and Zeph 3 1-13, by the 
way, may explain the abruptness with which the figure of grazing 
is introduced at the end of the latter (in Zeph 3 13»): the author 
was not conscious of the. abruptness because the figure was 
present (but much more smoothly introduced) at the end of his 
model, Isa 5 14-17. Zeph 31¢., in turn, served as model for 
Ezek 22 24 #.% 

5:23. Since the emphatic enclitic -ma, common in Accadian 
and Ugaritic, has already been recognized in a few passages in 
Hebrew, probably read here o°p7s ‘a righteous man’ for op 
‘righteous men’; cf. the following 109 ‘from him.’ See also the 
following two paragraphs. 

10:1-2. The two halves of 1 have exactly the same meaning: 
for hqq//ktb cf. Isa 30 3; Job 19 23. Consequently read in 1b 
”2nDM} and translate the whole as follows: ‘Oh, those who . 
produce unrighteous scribblings, who turn out quantities of 
wicked writings!’ (The piel of ktd is no doubt employed here to 
convey the idea of much writing.) In 2 read either 7 onivad 
od ‘that they may pervert the cavse of the poor’ or (better?) 
"+ 1 ormum> ‘to pervert the cause of the poor.’ 

10:5. Similarly, smooth sense results here from reading o-12: 
‘Oh, Asshur is the rod of mine anger; a staff is he in the hand of 
my rage!’ 

16:5b. Elsewhere in biblical Hebrew, mahir occurs only as an 
epithet of sdpér ‘scribe’ (so Ps 45 2; Ezr 7 6; see further Ahiqar 
papyrus, I. 1), except in Prov 22 29; and there, as we know from 


See D. H. Miiller, WZKM 19 (1906), 263-270: Idem, Komposition und 
Strophenbau, 1907, 30-36. 
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the striking parallel in the Wisdom of Amenemope (which 
notoriously exhibits numerous striking parallels to Prov 22 17- 
24 34 in particular), it also described ‘a scribe’ originally.2, More- 
over, it never occurs elsewhere in the construct state. Add to 
this that our scriptio defectiva is wholly anomalous, and that ‘one 
skilled in righteousness’ is on the one hand somewhat precious 
and on the other a less than perfect parallel to ‘one who seeks 
justice,’ and the cumulative weight of the reasons for suspecting 
the reading 17m becomes considerable. A glance at Prov 11 27 
on the one hand, and a reference to Isa 3 10 (1708 for °"WE: well 
known), on the other (as illustrating the corruption of v to 5 — 
which was of course only possible in the old script — in Isa 1-39), 
will convince the initiate that our text originally read vw 
pts ‘ane! ‘a judge (and one) who seeks justice and 
searches for righteousness.’ (The dropping of the copula before 
doré§ is proposed in Procksch’s commentary and in BHK? ad loc.) 

22:17-18a. The current shift of the final 7 of the fourth 
Hebrew word to the beginning of the fifth is correct as far as it 
goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. The next step is to realize 
that the construction is that of Lev 25 39», 42» or (assuming a 
haplography and reading budva qudbmn) of Isa 30 148 or Zech 
12 100; so that if the sense of Lev 25 39b is ‘you must not make 
him serve as one makes a bondservant serve,’ that of Lev 25 42b 
‘they may not be sold as a bondservant is sold,’ that of Isa 30 140 
‘and he shall break it as one breaks a potter’s vessel,’ and that 
of Zech 12 10» ‘and they shall mourn for him as one mourns for 
an only son and be in bitterness for him as one is in bitterness 
for a first born son,’ then the sense of . . . 7 mir mn 
must be, approximately, ‘Behold, YHWH is going to shake 
you out as one shakes out a...’ The correct reading of the last 
word in the clause can easily be determined with the help of the 


2 Amenemope XXVII, 16-17 (cited in most recent commentaries to Prov 
22 29), is rendered by Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, p. 378, as follows: 
‘A scribe skillful in his office,/ He shall find himself worthy of being a courtier.’ 
Incidentally, the later substitution of ‘man’ for ‘scribe’ in the Hebrew illus- 
trates an essential difference between Israelite and Egyptian wisdom literature. 
The former addressed itself to every independent Israelite farmer, not merely 
to a thin stratum of professional scribes. 
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following clause, For muy, unlike occurs else- 
where in biblical Hebrew, and once in a context closely resembling 
ours: an intelligent glance at Jer 43 12» will at once suggest the 
reading 722[7] for 12:["]. The entire verse may perhaps now be 
rendered: ‘Behold YHWH is going to shake you out as one 
shakes out a garment, and is going to pick the lice off you.’ 
However, this rendering assumes that the Septuagint has guessed 
the sense of ‘fy correctly in Jer 43 12. If we stick to its ordinary 
meaning — and in Isa 22 17 that may seem all the more reason- 
able in view of the near-synonym snp in the following verse — 
we may cautiously ask whether {ijl is related to the biblical 
root fl’ (Jos 9 5; Gen 30 32 1., 35, 39; Ezek 16 16), post-biblical fly, 
‘to patch, cover over’ (with the post-biblical substantives flay 
‘patch,’ fallét (talé@t) ‘sheet,’ maf{lit ‘cloth, rag’). In that case 
the sense would be: ‘Behold YHWH is going to fold you as one 
folds a garment and is going to wrap you up.’ But whichever 
way one renders it, the reading of 17 may now be regarded as 
assured; and it is a simple corollary that the beginning of the 
following verse is to be read "In 71797 ‘He will 
surely roll you as one rolls a ball into a wide land.’ 

As is well known, J. D. Michaelis long ago’ obtained the same 
construction by a similar change of word division in Isa 24 22, 
and he was probably right. The Targum certainly did not have 
before it the reading adopted, ostensibly on its authority, by 
BHK: ad loc., or anything else but what the received Hebrew 
text offers; as should become obvious to anybody who takes the 
trouble to acquaint himself with the Targum’s technique. See 
further below on 33 4. 

28:2a. Read, as one manuscript of Symmachus rightly inter- 
prets at Ps 78 4s, 1379 (deber) ‘pestilence’ for 172. ‘Pestilence,’ 
not ‘hail,’ is the proper synonymous antecedent of sup ‘plague’ 
(so in Hos 13 14; Ps 91 6) no less than of 4w7 ‘plague’ (so Hab 3 5). 
*w7 and sup are themselves equated in Deut 32 24. “yw, of course, 
means ‘downpour’ as in Deut 32 2, being parallel to ont ‘cloud- 
burst.’ 

80:4. Read y2>m ‘and his (Pharaoh’s) kings.’ This means of 


3 Ubersetzung des Alten Testaments VIII ad loc., cited by Procksch in his 
commentary, p. 314. 
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course the nomarchs; just as in 19 2, which likewise speaks of 
Egypt, ‘kingdom against kingdom’ means ‘nome against nome.’ 
King Sennacherib of Assyria likewise speaks of defeating the 
king of Ethiopia and the “kings” of Egypt at Eltekeh in 701, 
while his grandson Ashurbanapal relates that in 667 he confirmed 
in office the ‘“‘kings-governors” (he lists twenty, with their 
“kingdoms”) whom the intervening Assyrian king, Esarhaddon, 
had appointed in the land of Egypt. To be sure, our emendation 
sheds no new light on the identity of the Pharaoh of our passage, 
or the naming of just Hanes (Heracleopolis Magna) as a (or the?) 
point to which his authority extended in the south, or the date 
of the prophecy; see Procksch ad loc. 

33:4. I have not the slightest doubt but the last word originally 
read 12, which is the regular synonymous sequent of >>w (see 
e. g. v. 23), instead of our — to say the least, vague —13. As 
for the beginning of the verse, the Targum — again pace BHK3 — 
has again merely done its midrashic best with the Masoretic 
Text. However, in the light of 4» — even as it reads in the MT, 
and especially as I have just emended it to read ‘0°21 pwnd 
1. ppy — it is obvious that the original reading of 4 (differing 
from ours only in the way the words are divided at one point) 
was (kma’sap) Sow 

The only remaining difficulty is the exact sense of pwo> and 
ppw. The hiphil of §w/ygq means ‘to overflow with’ in Joel 2 24; 
4 13, and nppwm in Ps 65 10 (if correct) may be the polel of the 
same root and mean ‘and thou hast made it overflow.’ To 
assume it in our passage, however, is difficult syntactically and 
very unsatisfying stylistically. Perhaps we have here a by-form 
of the root g5¥ ‘to pick, collect (straw or kindling),’ or possibly 
even a corruption thereof — in which case read wup...wppo.s 
Either way, the sense of our verse must be: ‘And spoil is gathered 
as one gathers locusts, booty is picked as one picks grasshoppers.’ 


4 This is either the plural of sa (Nah 3 17 and post-bibl.) or the latter word 
plus the emphatic enclitic -ma. 

5 I suspect that g5§ also stands in parallelism to ’sp in Zeph 2 1, reading 
for Perhaps we should also read $37 for lost by haplography; 
cf. the following word). The sense would then be: ‘Collect yourselves, pick 
yourselves, O straw (cf. Aram. gel/gilla) not gathered!’ To this v. 2a, ‘ere ye 
be driven like flying chaff’ (omitting ov with others as an intrusion from 2b, 
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Since locust-swarms are so immense that ‘like locusts’ is a stock 
simile for a vast multitude (Jud 6 5; 7 12; Jer 51 14, 27; etc.; also 
in Ugaritic and Accadian), one can imagine how easy picking 
locusts (for food, Lev 11 22) must be. 

41:24. All are agreed that is miswritten for 
(under the influence of the sequence yD in the immediately 
preceding word o2>yp)); and Ehrlich, Randglossen ad loc., has 
further acutely observed that the obviously incorrect 7ayin 
conceals one of the synonyms of DDSx, namely inn, which occurs 
in v. 29 of our chapter (among other places). Ehrlich, however, 
was unable to account for the remaining two letters ay, or to 
make satisfactory sense of 24» as a whole. The former are to be 
shifted to a position just before the last word in the verse, 033, 
and then n222y is to be further emended to o>°axy; while the 
intervening word “n° is to be changed to mn. The justification 
for all this is the observation that v. 24, summing up an argu- 
ment against the heathen gods in which they are addressed in 
the second person, says in the second person exactly the same 
thing as v. 29, summing up an argument against the heathen 
gods in which they are spoken of in the third person, says in the 
third person. For when one notes further that v. 241 as emended 
by Ehrlich already contains three of the four terms for ‘nothing’ 
which figure in v. 29 (where, by universal consent, } is to be 
read for inapposite }18), one will immediately take the next 
step and suspect that "na in 24 conceals the fourth one: mm. 
After that, one has only to try writing out v. 29 with the clauses 
marked off from each other, and 24 beneath it in the same manner, 
to arrive involuntarily at the following result: — 


29: AM M4 | ODE | Odd Jn. 
24: mon win! | | ons 47. 


Notes. (1) In the light of the foregoing there ought to be no 
further doubt about the initial 0's of so and 'D'pNo in the MT 
of 21 being dittograms of the letters immediately preceding. 


(2) For axy ‘image’ in the vocabulary of Deutero-Isaiah, 
cf. 46 1; 48 5s, 


and reading xb —ci. Ps 355; Isa 295; Jer 13 24—ina 
slight improvement over Kéhler, in Budde, Vom Alien Testament — Karl 
Marti zum siebzigsten Geburtstage gewidmet, p. 176), is the perfect continuation. 
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41:25. Others are content to repeat the initial D of o’np at 
the end of the preceding 82 and thus obtain D()3" ‘and he has 
trampled,’ without entertaining any suspicions about the too 
feeble n’20 (‘prefects, nobles’) itself. Actually, the text originally 
had 003%, i. e. 02 D3 ‘and he has trampled nations’ (cf., for 
O°) — in connection with the same event! — 41 2; 45 1; and for 
the verb p12 with a synonym of 00) for its object, 63 6). Once 
the incorrect division was made after 3%, this was inevitably 
completed to xa" and the remainder inevitably mistaken for 

41:28b. For onnd read mpand or mpm); cf. 51 7 (37 23). 

49:7. In addition to reading *wab for mad and vocalizing 
ayno[>] as a passive participle, as all moderns do, it is necessary 
to change "11 to 1) (// wb); cf. 51 23. Of course, nepe* here is to 
be translated ‘neck’; see Diirr, ZAW 43 (1925), 267. 

56:11. V. 10 states first that the shepherds are parasites, and 
then that the dogs are ditto. Consequently, when v. 11a adds 
first that the dogs are insatiably greedy, it must go on to say 
the same thang about the shepherds; and vv. 11-12 prove it. 
Accordingly emend 1135 as follows: (BHK:) om 
‘yim! ‘and the shepherds also don’t know ‘‘enough’”’.’ Cf. Prov 
30 15, 16. 

57:6-11. I am unable to restore this evidently very imperfect 
text entirely, but a slight text-critical touch here and a simple 
exegetical hint there will bring out the argument of the whole. 

In 6-7, it seems very probable to me that the first word is 
miswritten for opbna and the second either for nbm or for $53. 
In the first case, the initial phrase is to be rendered ‘In their 
portion hast thou inherited thy portion’; in the second, ‘In 
their portion is thy portion fallen.’ The rest then follows nat- 
urally: ‘they are thy lot: even to them hast thou poured libation 
etc. Upon a high and lofty mountain hast thou placed thy .. .: 
even there has thou gone up to offer sacrifice.’ I have left qaawo 
untralslated because I suspect it of having intruded from the 
following verse and supplanted something else meaning ‘an 
altar,’ ‘a massebah,’ ‘an asherah,’ or the like; or perhaps, if the 
word (a) resembled 425vD outwardly, (b) was an appropriate 
object of the preceding verb, and (c) denoted something pos- 
sessing a door and doorposts (cf. the following verse), it may 


a 
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have been ‘thy sanctuary’ or even ‘thy taber- 
nacle.’ 

The sense of sa is: The cults practiced behind the door and the 
doorpost (of the ‘tabernacle’ in v. 7 as tentatively emended 
above?) claimed your attention. (Cf. 1, on which see below.) 
In sb ‘MND is very probably corrupt for OMS ‘with them,’ and 
*ym mb: not impossibly miswritten for *toym nba ‘thou didst 
rejoice and exult.’ For naam read, as suggested by BHK:, 
2m ‘and thou didst buy’ (cf. Deut 2 6; Hos 3 2), and render 
from here on: ‘and thou didst buy thee from them lying-love, 
crouching-lust.’ — Explanation: Vocalize 'ahbat miskabim and 
cf. Ezek 2317. For ‘hbt//yd (the latter from the root ydd) 
cf. Ugar. yd//ahbt (II AB 4-5:38-39; V AB C 3-4) and for 
mskbm//h/hzyt cf. Isa 56 10. 

It is obvious that in 57 10) we must likewise read J7 nin/n 
and translate: ‘Thou hast gotten thy lust-crouching, therefore 
thou hast not cared.’ 

In 11 read om for nN) and for Render the whole 
thus: ‘Of them hast thou been afraid and in fear, so that thou hast 
remembered; but Me hast thou not remembered nor taken to 
mind. Yea, I have held my peace for an eternity, so Me thou 
fearest not.’ — On grounds of linguistic probability I prefer the 
reading odbiyo (which involves only a slight transposition of 
letters) — cf. Isa 42 1s — to the vocalization and interpretation 
of the Ancient Versions and BHK:. 

61:3. It is a well known fact, which the typographical arrange- 
ment in BHK: is intended to suggest, that 1-2 constitute two 
complete distichs, and that 2b is the first half of a new stich. 
To this initial hemistich 3a. constitutes a perfect sequent — but 
only if it is modified to read vx "bax mowd ‘to make glad them 
that mourn in Zion.’ The remaining clauses of 3: obviously 
belong together. To omit 3a and join 3a) to 2» while separating 
it from 3a (so BHK) is so unnatural that no one would have 
thought of doing it if saa had read as I have suggested it should. 

66:12a. Vocalize the last word windgdtam ‘and she shall 
suck them’; i.e. Jerusalem shall sate herself with well-being 
(§além) and with the wealth of nations (kbdd géyim). With 
Volz, transpose i2a and 11. 


| 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF EZEKIEL 


JACK FINEGAN 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


HE fourteen chronological notations with which the book 
of Ezekiel is provided have proved a puzzle for scholars 
from the days of the making of the Septuagint to the present. 
In the LXX no less than half of the notations (8 1; 20 1; 291; 
32 1, 17; 33 21; 40 1) are found to contain figures differing from 
those in the Masoretic text, presumably as the result of 
attempts on the part of the translators and editors to 
render the system more intelligible. In modern times, Hitzig 
has called the dating a “spurious and arbitrary invention”; 
Hdlscher has deemed it the invention of a late redactor; Torrey 
has held that it was due to an interpolator; and Irwin has 
judged that at the best the dates are of doubtful genuineness. 
An impetus to reconsideration of the problem has been given 
by archeological discovery. In 1939, Ernst F. Weidner made a 
preliminary report in Mélanges Syriens offerts a Monsieur René 
Dussaud (II, pp. 923-935) on a number of cuneiform tablets 
which had been found at Babylon during the earlier excavations 
by the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft. The tablets which he pub- 
lished contained dates from the tenth to the thirty-fifth years of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II, and consisted of records of the 
payment of rations in oil and barley to captives and artisans 
resident at Babylon. Among those listed as receiving such 
rations was ‘‘Yaukin, king of the land of Yahud.”” The names 
Yaukin and Yahud were already known from jarhandles found 
in Palestine, and were clearly recognizable as shortened forms of 
Jehoiachin and Judah respectively. Here then was positive 
evidence, aside from the Biblical records, of the presence of 
“Jehoiachin, king of the land of Judah,” at Babylon in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar; and here too was proof that the Babylonians 
themselves recognized him as the proper claimant to the throne 


of conquered Judah. 
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Soon after this publication became available in the United 
States, Professor W. F. Albright pointed out the bearing of the 
new discovery upon the prob!em of the chronology of Ezekiel: 


Now we know that Joiachin was not only the legitimate king of the 
Jewish exiles in Babylonia from their own point of view; he was also regarded 
by the Babylonians as legitimate king of Judah, whom they held in reserve 
for possible restoration to power if circumstances should seem to require it. 
At the same time, no Jewish exile in Babylonia could safely make public 
acknowledgement of his loyalty to the deposed ruler by dating events in 
his regnal years, so dating by the year of Joiachin’s captivity was the only 
escape from the dilemma. This system of dating is thus one which could 
scarcely have been invented centuries afterwards; it is a striking con- 
firmation of the genuineness of Ezekiel’s prophecies. 


Following this clue, then, it is appropriate to undertake once 
again to calculate the dates given in Ezekiel and to see if they 
do in fact constitute a self-contained and coherent system. 

Elements of ancient chronology which are relevant to the 
problem include the following: Months were numbered from one 
to twelve and designated with these Babylonian and Hebrew 
names: 


Number Babylonian Name Hebrew Name 
Nisanu i 
Aiaru 
Simanu 
Duzu 
Abu 
Ululu 
Tashritu 
Arahsamnu Marheshvan or Heshvan 
Kislimu Kislev 
Tebetu Tebeth 
Shabatu Shebat 
Addaru Adar 


In the Old Testament the numbering of the months always 
corresponds with that just given, although the regnal year may 
sometimes have been reckoned from Tishri to Tishri, that is 
from autumn to autumn, instead from Nisan to Nisan, that is 
from spring to spring. It is here assumed that the books of Kings 


t In The Biblical Archaeologist. V, 4 (Dec. 1942), p. 54. 
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and Jeremiah employ a Nisan to Nisan regnal year when speaking 
of the Babylonian kings, and that Ezekiel does likewise with 
reference to Jehoiachin. Tables are now available, based upon 
astronomical calculations, showing the dates of the first of Nisan 
and of each succeeding month in Babylonia in the years from 
626 B.C. to A. D. 45 in terms of the Julian calendar. It is 
claimed for these tables that they are accurate to the day in 
70 per cent of the cases, and only possibly in error by one day 
in the remaining 30 per cent.” 

The period with which we are concerned in the present study 
falls within the reign of the Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar II. 
Cuneiform evidence indicates that this monarch began to reign 
in the 4th month (Duzu) of the year 605 B. C. In terms of the 
Julian calendar, this month extended in that year from July 9 
to August 7. In the system of reckoning which prevailed in 
Babylonia as in Assyria and Persia, it was customary to consider 
the balance of the year in which a king ascended the throne as 
his accession year, and the first full year after that as his first 
year. Therefore, according to that manner of counting, the 
accession year of Nebuchadnezzar was 605/604, and his first 
year 604/603. 

The last tablet from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar is dated 
in his 43rd year, in the 6th month and the 26th day. This is 
equivalent to October 7, 562 B.C., and the king must have 
died not long after that. The complete calendar for his entire 
reign appears on pages 25-26 of Parker and Dubberstein’s 
Babylonian Chronology 626 B. C—A. D. 45, and is the basis for 
the detailed calculations which follow. , 

In Kings and Jeremiah the dates of the captivity of Jehoiachin 
and the final fall of Jerusalem are given in terms of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is believed by some scholars that these and 
other Biblical writers of the time employed the Mesopotamian 
accession-year system just described in their own chronological 
references;3 but it is held by other students that the Biblical 


2 Richard A. Parker and Waldo H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 
626 B. C-A. D. 45 (Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, 24). 2d ed. 
1946. 


3 Edwin R. Thiele in Journal of Near Eustern Studies. 3 (1944), p. 180. 
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authors number the accession year of Nebuchadnezzar as his 
first year and proceed according to a non-accession-year system.‘ 
II Kings 24 12 states that Jehoiachin was taken into bondage 
in the 8th year of Nebuchadnezzar. According to the accession- 
year system of dating, this was 597/596; but if the accession 
year was counted as the first year, then it was 598/597. II Chron- 
icles 36 10 declares that this event took place ‘‘at the return of 
the year,” which must mean in Nisan. The month of Nisan 
began in 597 on April 13; in 598 on March 27. If Ezekiel 401 
refers to an exact anniversary of the event, it was on the 10th 
day of the month. This was either April 22, 597 or April 5, 598. 
II Kings 25 s relates that the final destruction of Jerusalem 
took place in the 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar, the 5th month 
and the 7th day. Jeremiah 52 12 gives the 10th day of the same 
month and year. These dates correspond to August 15-18, 
586, according to the accession-year system; and to August 
26-29, 587 according to the non-accession-year system.5 
Turning now directly to Ezekiel, we find the date of the 
prophet’s initial vision given (12) as “the fifth year of king 
Jehoiachin’s captivity.’ From that point on, there is a series 


of chronological references such as ‘‘the sixth year’’ (8 1) and 
“the twelfth year of our captivity” (33 21). These all clearly 
appear to refer back to the same point of departure, namely 
the captivity of king Jehoiachin. Since the bondage of the king 
began in Nisan, probably as early as the 10th day of the month, 
the year which followed was practically a full year and was 
doubtless taken as the first year of the king’s captivity. Accord- 


4H.S. Gehman, ed., The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. rev. ed. 1944, 
p. 104. 

5 As stated earlier, the present calculations are based throughout upon a 
Nisan-to-Nisan year. If, as some believe, the regnal year was reckoned at 
this time in Judah from Tishri to Tishri, a further complication is introduced. 
Thus P. Van der Meer considers the 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar to mean 
586, but writes: ‘‘Now 586 began in Babylon on the first of Nisan, March- 
April, but in Jerusalem in TiSri, October-November, so, when Jerusalem fell, 
in the fifth month of the Babylonian year it was still 587 in Juda, as the fifth 
month falls about July-August and Ti8ri is October-November.”’ The Ancient 
Chronology of Western Asia and Egypt (Documenta et Monumenta Orientis 
Antiqui, II). 1947, p. 51. 
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ing to the data provided by Kings and Jeremiah, this was either 
the year 597/596, or the year 598/597. 

In Ezekiel 40 1, “the five and twentieth year of our capitivty” 
is equated with “the fourteenth year after that the city was 
smitten.” The same kind of reckoning must therefore have been 
employed in dating from the latter event. The first year “after 
that the city was smitten” was either the year 586/585 or the 
year 587/586. 

Now we may calculate and tabulate the entire series of dates 
in Ezekiel, giving the two sets of results depending upon whether 
Jehoiachin’s captivity began in 597 or in 598. 


Ezekiel Year Month Day Subject 


ree. 5 4 5 
316 ‘“‘atendof7 days” 


From 597/596 
July 1, 593 


July 7 


From 598/597 


First vision July 13, 594 
Appointed watch- 
man 


July 19 
81 Brought to Jeru- 


salem Sept 17, 592 
Elders inquire Aug 13, 591 
Siege of Jerusalem Jan 15, 588 
Against Tyre 587/586 
Against Egypt Jan 6, 587 
‘Egypt in place of 

Tyre Apr 26, 571 


241 
261 
291 


Aug 29, 593 
Aug 24, 592 
Jan 26, 589 
588/587 

Jan 17, 588 


8, 572 


Against Pharaoh Apr 29, 587 
Against Pharaoh June 21, 587 
Lament for 

Pharaoh Mar 3, 585 
Lament for Egypt Mar 17, 585 


Apr 10, 588 
June 2, 588 


Mar 14, 586 
Mar 28, 586 


News comes of 
fall of Jerusalem Jan 

Brought unto the 
land of Israel 


8, 585 Jan 18, 586 


Apr 28, 573 Apr 9, 574 

The foregoing may now be seen to constitute a self-contained 
and consistent chronological scheme. The only essential diffi- 
culty is the problem of whether Jehoiachin’s captivity began 
in 597 and 598, and that is a matter of interpretation of the data 
in Kings and Jeremiah. Reckoning from either year, the nota- 
tions in Ezekiel fall into a comprehensible pattern. The most 


201 

9 10 10 

10 10 12 

7 

321 2 

cf. 321 

OS 

401 
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significant point at which to check the figures is with reference 
to the fall of Jerusalem. Here the dates may be tabulated as 
follows: 


Nebuchadnezzar began siege of Jerusalem (Ezek 24 1) Jan 15, 588 or Jan 26, 589 

Jerusalem fell (Kings-Jeremiah) Aug 15-18, 586 or Aug 26-30, 587 

Fugitive came with news of fall of Jerusalem Jan 8, 585 or Jan 18, 586 
(Ezek 33 21) 


The time required for Ezra to journey from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem (Ezr 7 9) was from the first day of the first month to the 
first day of the fifth month, or four full months. The time - 
required here for the fugitive to come from Jerusalem to Ezekiel 
in Babylonia was from the tenth day of the fifth month to the 
fifth day of the tenth month, less than five months. The sequence 
and timing of events, compared with the independent data of 
other Biblical passages, works out with exactitude.® 


6 The problem of the date ‘‘in the thirtieth year” in 1 1 remains unsolved. 
Since this refers back to either 622/621 or 623/622, not far from the time of the 
reformation under Josiah, some have supposed that that was the point from 
which the calculation was made. Again it might be supposed that the prophet 
was thirty years of age at this time, and that the reference is to the year of 
his birth. Most probably, however, the first verse is due to editorial work, 
since it partly duplicates verse 2 and results in a certain confusion at the 
opening of the work, and therefore the 30th year may be left out of account 
as far as studying the remaining unified series of dates is concerned. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


History of New Testament Times With an Introduction to the Apocrypha, by 
Robert H. Pfeiffer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. xii +561. $4.00. 


This comprehensive and usable work provides in one volume a text and 
reference book on the history and literature of Judaism in the period from 
200 B. C. to A. D. 200. The author originally planned to provide only an 
introduction to the Apocrypha, similar in pattern and scope to his Introduction 
to the Old Testament, which appeared in 1941. To this introduction, however, 
he has prefixed a historical study of Judaism. It sketches first the political, 
religious, and literary history of Palestinian Judaism. Then, after a long chap- 
ter on the history, literature, thought, and religion of the Hellenistic world, 
it deals with the Jews of the Dispersion and with the Alexandrian-Jewish lit- 
erature. In addition to the extensive documentation which accompanies the 
discussion, there is a selected bibliography of eleven pages. 

The book is thus a compendium which covers a wide range of subjects. It 
also seeks to report fairly opposing views on both historical and literary ques- 
tions. This, however, is coupled with the author’s own decision wherever he 
considers the evidence sufficient to warrant a definite conclusion. His attempt 
to be fair and sympathetic in dealing with ancient leaders and writers is com- 
mendable; it is on the whole quite successful, although he does not hesitate to 
point out mistakes and limitations of those under study. 

The laborious task of preparing a volume on so many phases of ancient 
Jewish and Hellenistic life has not been completed without inconsistencies. 
The winning of independence and the high priesthood of Simon are dated in 
141 B. C. on pp. 15, 19, and 470, but in 142 B. C. on pp. 19 and 487. The 
work entitled De vita contemplativa is treated as from Philo on p. 206, but 
listed as spurious on p. 223; the note on p. 57 is noncommittal. 

There are omissions. The “sectarian document” recently discovered in the 
Ain Fashkha cave was not known in time to be mentioned in Pfeiffer’s book. 
However, the Chester Beatty Papyri should have been taken into account. 


The portion of Ecclesiasticus which they preserve is not very significant, but 
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in the book of Daniel they give us the second and by far the earlier manuscript 
of the LXX version of the book. Particularly on p. 443, where the discussion 
concerns the evidence for the displacement of the LXX Daniel by the so- 
called Theodotion version, the Chester Beatty manuscript should have been 
considered. If it is dated in the first half of the third century A. D., as Kenyon 
holds in The Text of the Greek Bible (p. 45), it constitutes evidence that the 
LXX was copied and used somewhat longer than Pfeiffer’s statements would 
lead the reader to think. 

A more general omission is the failure to give an adequate treatment of the 
social and economic history of Judaism in the period covered. This is coupled 
with a failure to use to the full the archaeological materials which are avail- 
able. The emphasis is on the literary sources. This observation must not be 
pressed too far; there are rather frequent mentions of archaeological data and 
publications; but the omission of references to excavated synagogues of Pal- 
estine and the Dispersion illustrates my point. Data from the earliest of 
these might have been used in study of the organization, worship, and art of 
the synagogue. 

The place which early Christian history and literature should have in such 
a book may be disputed. Yet John the Baptist, Jesus, and the apostles were 
Jews. They created considerable stir within Jewish circles. The Church took 
its rise there and for several years was mainly Jewish in membership, and the 
New Testament literature is intelligible only by reference to the Jewish setting. 
A history of Judaism and its literature which omits the career of Jesus and the 
rise of the Church is incomplete either by design or by the influence of a 
modern definition of Judaism. 

Some who would approve Pfeiffer’s omission of Christian origins and litera- 
ture would make a quite different criticism. They would point out that a 
study based on the LXX, the Apocrypha, the Pseudepigrapha, Philo, Jose- 
phus, etc., rests upon writings which the Jews themselves discarded in ancient 
times and the Christians preserved. They would want a study drawn more 
from the tradition which was preserved in the Mishnah and later Jewish 
sources. Pfeiffer gives essentially an introduction to the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, with historical setting, but to say this is not to meet fully 
the objection just stated. 

This leads me to ask a general question? What do we know of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of Hellenistic Judaism? Most writers who deal with a 
Jewish writing in Greek tend to assign to it an Alexandrian origin without 
question, and some who speak of Hellenistic Judaism mean little more than 
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Philo. Of the importance of Alexandrian Judaism there can be no doubt, and 
the fact that papyri can be found almost nowhere but in Egypt tends to ac- 
centuate the role of Egyptian Jews. I only ask whether we can exclude non- 
Egyptian Jewish dispersion groups as possible place of origin of Jewish writ- 
ings in Greek from the period which Pfeiffer studied. 

These observations are intended to further the study which Pfeiffer is pro- 
moting. They must not obscure the fact that he has given us the best com- 
prehensive treatment of the “intertestamental” history and literature which 
is contained in one English volume. 


FLoyp V. Fitson 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments. By Rudolf Bultmann. Tiibingen: J.C. B. 
Mohr, 1948. Lfg. 1, pp. 1-348. DM 11. 


This is one of the great works on N. T. Theology — it will doubtless still be 
read fifty or a hundred years from now. Though not yet complete (Lfg. 2 will 
deal with the Johannine theology and the transition to the ancient Church), 
enough is before us to justify this estimate. Its outstanding merits are a 
thoroughly historical point of view and accurate, up to date exegesis. Too 
many works on N. T. Theology, or on subjects in that general area, take for 
granted an antiquated exegesis — as if an interest in systematics somehow 
involved ultra-conservatism, or as if the orthodox faith somehow carried with 
it an orthodox system of exegesis. Furthermore, too many systematic treat- 
ments of the Bible and its “‘theology’”’ have really been apologetic in aim — as 
if the writer felt that he must at all costs persuade the reader to share his views 
(identical with orthodoxy!), unaware that the most powerful persuasion in the 
world is simply the clear statement of what the scriptures themselves say. 
But none of this in Bultmann! He too is orthodox, even neo-orthodox; but 
he is primarily interested in the N. T., not in modern systematics or philosophy 
of religion. Hence the reader can trust him, for he does not have some ulterior 
motive (e. g. to square the New Testament with Calvinism, say, or Catholi- 
cism, or Kierkegaard), and he writes with stark, scientific accuracy and pre- 
cision. 

This is not to say that the book is a bare catalogue of the theological ideas 
of the N. T. It is an organic work, with a historical framework; and it is 
written with imagination. As in his even more recent Urchristentum, Chris- 
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tianity is viewed as a syncretistic religion, and its theology as resting in large 
measure upon the Gnostic or quasi-Gnostic pattern of the idea of redemption 
—a religious view which was practically world-wide in the first, second, and 
third centuries. The Hellenistic factors are adequately recognized, just as in 
the much briefer Urchristentum; one’s only question is whether or not the 
Jewish factors are pointed out with equal fulness and sympathy. 

Jesus’ teaching is viewed as no part of N. T. theology, but as one of its 
historical presuppositions. The eschatological outlook of Jesus and the basis 
of his message in the proclamation of the near approach of the Kingdom of 
God — all this is fully recognized. Both the traditional Ritschlian, “histor- 
ical” interpretation of the Kingdom of God and also the current “realized 
eschatology” are rejected: the Kingdom is not yet present, but is in process 
of arriving (im Anbruch, p. 6). Jesus himself, though not identified (certainly 
not in his public teaching) with the Messiah, is the “‘sign of the time,” the 
evidence of the approach of the Kingdom, and the one whose demand for de- 
cision is ‘‘God’s last word before the end.” Jesus protested against the legalism 
of current scribal religion: God demands all, not a mere portion of man’s 
devotion, consecration, obedience (p. 10). For him, the eschatological and the 
ethical teaching are not separable, but one (pp. 18 f.); this rules out the theory 
of an “interim-ethic.” The two important subjects of Jesus’ thought of God 
and the question of his Messianic self-consciousness (§ § 3-4) are handled with 
skill, though the Jewish doctrine of God is viewed as only a foil (God is remote 
and transcendent). The various theories of Messiahship (‘‘spiritual,’’ ‘“‘fu- 
turistic,” and so on), by which theologians have tried to retain the Messianic 
“self-consciousness’”’ of Jesus, are examined in turn, and rejected as either 
incompatible with the evidence or not supported by it. 

The second division of Part I is on ““The Kerygma of the Primitive Com- 
munity,” and deals first with the problem of relating the earliest Christian 
message to that of Jesus. The message did not center in Jesus’ “personality” 
(p. 36), nor in the secret of his ‘‘numinous’’ nature (e. g. as a theios anér, which 
is a Hellenistic concept), but in the eschatological setting and meaning of his 
appearance. Indeed, the earliest group of Christians thought of themselves as 
the ‘‘Eschatological Community” (§ 6), the congregation of the Latter Days. 
Both baptism and the common meals were understood — and observed — 
eschatologically. The Old Testament was expounded eschatologically. It 
was out of this situation that the New Testament theology grew. The con- 
ception of Christ in the primitive community, and the titles given him (§ 7), 
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belong to ‘‘an eschatological sect within Judaism, distinguished from other 
sects and tendencies not only by the fact that they looked forward to the 
coming of the crucified Jesus of Nazareth as the future ‘Son of Man,’ but 
above all by the fact that they viewed themselves as already the called and 
chosen community of the Latter Days.” The beginnings of ecclesiastical 
organization and practices are traced back to this early period (§ 8). 

Part I concludes with the enormously important chapter on ‘The Kerygma 
of the Hellenistic communities before and apart from Paul.” Unlike some 
other writers, who have striven at all costs to make Gentile Christianity as a 
whole dependent upon Paul, and to make Paul the “second Founder” of 
Christianity and almost the only interpreter of Christ to the Gentile world, 
Bultmann stands with those who recognize that (a) Paul’s background was 
by no means that of ordinary Judaism, and that (b) there were many “in 
Christ before” him, who were already engaged in proclaiming the Christian 
gospel to pagans by the time Paul appeared on the scene. It was this pre- 
Pauline Hellenistic Judaism — and pre-Pauline Hellenistic Christianity — 
that laid foundations for later Catholic Christianity, the Christianity known 
to history ever since the first century. Its message (§ 9) is summed up in terms 
that remind us of Adolf Harnack and Johannes Weiss. The reason is simple: 
the data must be recovered by reading between the lines of Apostolic Fathers, 
Apologists, Clementina, etc., as well as of the New Testament — and they 
are there for all who are able to read them. In the pagan world, Christianity 
was a gospel of Monotheism and of moral conduct as well as one of Messianism 
and Soteriology. Christology, which lies at the heart of the church’s gospel, 
is no independent creation or development; it is in fact a part of the early 
Gentile church’s doctrine of God. 

The early Gentile Christian Kerygma thus included (a) the preaching about 
God and his coming Judgment, (b) Jesus Christ who is both the Judge 
and the Redeemer, and (c) the requirement of faith (§ 9). That it was not 
a proclamation detached from all “institutionalism’’ — like a program broad- 
cast from a blimp in the sky! — is obvious from the evidence of a “church 
consciousness” and of an awareness of the contrast between Christians and 
the “world,” even at this early date (§ 10). The Church was the New Cov- 
enant, the new People of God, continuous with the old; and the somewhat 
dualistic view of the relations between the church and the world was already 
moving in the Gnostic direction. This gave rise to a whole complex of prob- 
lems concerning Judaism and the Old Testament (§ 11), while the more pos- 
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itive development of the Church’s faith came to expression in the areas of 
Christology (“‘Kyrios and Son of God,” § 12), the Sacraments (§ 13), and the 
Spirit (§ 14). The chapter ends with an illuminating and powerful section 
(§ 15) on Gnostic motifs involved in this earliest — and still pre-Pauline or 
extra-Pauline, certainly non-Pauline — development of Gentile Christianity. 
The importance and the influence upon Christianity of the general Gnostic 
pattern of religious thought and devotion are becoming more widely recog- 
nized every year. It was as important for primitive Christianity as feudal 
and heroic patterns were for mediaeval Christianity, or scientific, romantic, 
democratic, and philosophical for modern. Even the conflict with Gnosticism 
did more to shape Christian theology than was recognized by the old-fashioned 
theory of a quiet, untroubled ‘‘development” of Christian doctrine from 
within; and the earlier positive influence was certainly as great as the later 
negative. This section and the whole emphasis it represents is one of the 
great contributions of Professor Bultmann’s book. 


Part II deals with the theology of Paul and of John; only the Pauline part 
is included in the present installment. Again, there is a total reorientation 
and reinterpretation of the material on this subject, unguessed in the old- 
fashioned books, some of which are still ‘‘standard.’”’ Paul grew up in Hellen- 
istic Judaism, not Palestinian. Acts cannot be preferred to the Epistles on 
this point! In the next place, he was converted to Christianity by the Kerygma 
of the Hellenist Christians — not by the Palestinian community. Moreover, 
there is hardly a trace, in his thought, of the influence of Palestinian Christian 
traditions (pp. 184 ff.): his Christology is not Messianism but Soterio- 
logy! 

Working forward with this principle of interpretation as a guide, Bultmann 
examines the leading terms in which Paul’s theology is expressed: Body, Soul, 
Spirit, Life, Mind, Conscience, Heart (§§ 17-20), and the religious concepts 
with which his anthropology operated: Flesh, Sin, Death, World, Law (§§ 
21-27). Indeed, Bultmann organizes Paul’s theology by an unusual arrange- 
ment: A. “Man before the revelation of Pistis”; B. ‘‘Man under Pistis.” 
Under the latter are embraced the enormously important ideas of the Right- 
eousness of God (§§ 28-31), Grace (including Christ’s Death and Resurrec- 
tion, the Word, the Church, and the Sacraments, §§ 32-34), Faith (§$§ 35-37), 
and Freedom (from Sin, and life in the Spirit; from the Law, and in relations 
with other men; finally, from Death; §§ 38-40). Each one of these sections 
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provides not only a fresh examination of some aspect of Paul’s theology, from 
the point of view already stressed, viz. his dependence upon Hellenism both 
Jewish and Christian, and stressing also his independence and his fresh, orig- 
inal contribution as a Hellenistic Christian thinker, but also a most valuable 
word study of the term or terms under consideration. 

Some readers will surely be surprised at the ‘‘conservatism” of Bultmann’s 
conclusions, after starting from such radical, and perhaps to them novel, pre- 
suppositions. The beginnings of such doctrines as those of the Church, the 
sacraments, and the ministry, for example, are pushed back to a point much 
earlier than was formerly accepted — at least in the heyday of “‘sociological’”’ 
and other interpretations, which viewed “‘institutionalism’” as marking the 
death of spiritual or evangelical religion. But Bultmann is certainly more 
nearly right than those older scholars with their equal prejudice against ‘‘for- 

‘malism” and “mysticism” — or rather, their historical convictions to which 
such personal bias inevitably led. Viewed as a historical phenomenon, early 
Christianity, the last and greatest of the religions of classical antiquity (Islam 
belongs to another world, post-Christian, and Semitic), is simply incom- 
prehensible apart from the setting in which it arose; and in that setting, viz. 
in the Hellenistic world of the first century, “mysticism,” “‘institutionalism,”’ 
“soteriology,” ‘‘sacramentalism,” “spiritual realism,” ‘‘gnosticism’’ were the 
very atmosphere men breathed. 

One wonders what the effect of this book will be in other areas than New 
Testament research —in that of the Ecumenical Movement, for example, 
or upon Systematic Theology. One recalls how the Abbé Loisy’s Gospel and the 
Church, which was inspired (as a reaction) by Harnack’s What is Christianity?, 
in turn inspired Father Tyrrell’s Christianity at the Cross Roads — and 
affected the whole course of English “Modernism.” One wishes — at least 
this reviewer, who is an Anglican, wishes, — that the present book might fall 
into the hands of some competent Anglo-Catholic scholar who would proceed 
to show how its historical principles and conclusions can be interpreted and 
applied in the present ecclesiastical scene. The result would surely be fas- 
cinating. 

In the meantime, one hopes that every student and teacher of New Testa- 
ment will familiarize himself with the book. It is good news that Professor 
Kendrick Grobel of Vanderbilt is already at work upon a translation into 
English. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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Investigations into the Texi of the New Testament Used by Rabbula of Edessa, 
by Arthur Véébus. (Contributions of Baltic University, No. 59.) Pinneberg, 
1947. Pp. 40. $1.00. 


Researches on the Circulation of the Peshitta in the Middle of the Fifth Century, 
by Arthur Véébus. (Contributions of Baltic Unive»:ty, No. 64.) Pinneberg, 
1948. Pp. 78. $2.00. (Both obtainable from the Bookstore, Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois.) 


It is frequently both interesting as well as fruitful when the ‘assured results” 
of criticism of one generation are subjected to fresh scrutiny and testing by 
the scholarship of another generation. A notable case in point involves the 
discussion of the date and authorship of the Peshitta version of the New Testa- 
ment. Except for a few scattered dissident voices, the overwhelming consensus 
of scholarly opinion down to the twentieth century maintained that the Pe- 
shitta was one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, of New Testament ver- 
sions, dating from the middle or even the first part of the second century. The 
importance of the question of date, it will be remembered, assumed the utmost 
significance at the close of the nineteenth century in the debate between Bur- 
gon, Scrivener, and Miller, the protagonists for the superiority of the textus 
receptus, on the one hand, and the adherents to the textual theory of Westcott 
and Hort, on the other. The former appealed to the evidence of the Peshitta 
(which became the “sheet anchor,” as Sanday put it, of their arguments)" as 
proof that the late Antiochian or Syrian type of New Testament text, which 
Westcott and Hort discounted as critically worthless, was in existence from 
sub-apostolic times. Then, in 1901, F. C. Burkitt published a decisive mono- 
graph? in which he proved conclusively that the great majority of Gospel 
quotations made by Ephraem (d. 373) in his genuine writings agree, not with 
the Peshitta, but with that form of the Old Syriac text represented in the 
Diatessaron and the Sinaitic and Curetonian manuscripts.3 The same was 


t The Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, held at 
New College on May 6, 1897 (London, 1897), 30 f. 

2S. Ephraim’s quotations from the Gospel (Texts and Studies, VII, 2; Cam- 
bridge, 1901). 

3 The basis of this judgment regarding Ephraem’s text has been further 
strengthened by Védbus in a study entitled, Untersuchungen tiber die Authen- 
tizitét einiger asketischer Texte, tiberliefert unter dem Namen ‘‘Ephraem Syrus"’ ; 
Ein Beitrag zur syrischen Literaturgeschichte (Contributions of Baltic Univer- 
sity, No. 57; Pinneberg, 1947), 39 pp., $.75 (obtainable from the Bookstore, 
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found to be true also of the quotations made by another early Syrian Church 
Father, Aphraates (fl. c. 345). Thus no evidence remained which required the 
dating of the Peshitta New Testament earlier than the beginning of the fifth 
century. In this connection Burkitt proposed the hypothesis that the Peshitta 
was the result of the effort of Bishop Rabbula (411-435) to supplant the wide- 
spread use of the Diatessaron in his diocese by producing a version of the 
Syriac Gospels in separated form.s Burkitt’s theory seemed to be wholly con- 
firmed by a statement in the Life of Rabbula, written soon after his death by an 
admiring disciple, that at the beginning of his episcopate “‘he translated by 
the wisdom of God that was in him the New Testament from Greek into Syr- 
iac, because of its variations, exactly as it was.’© So plausible was Burkitt’s 
formulation of this theory that practically every critic adopted it as an 
accurate representation of historical fact.7 

Recently, however, Arthur Véébus, an Esthonian scholar from the University 
of Tartu (Dorpat) and now at the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Maywood, Illinois, has weighed Burkitt’s hypothesis and has found it to be 
wanting. In the first study under review Védbus points out that although 
Rabbula’s biographer connects the Bishop with the work of preparing a Syriac 
version of the New Testament, there is no reason to identify this version 


Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois). Here the 
author, in investigating the authorship of four ascetic Syriac treatises, finds 
compelling reasons for assigning two of them to Ephraem. Both of these con- 
tain quotations from a non-Peshitta form of a Gospel text which reveals 
unmistakable Diatessaric elements. 

4 Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 11 (Cambridge, 1904), 109-111, 
180-186. 

5 Burkitt repeated this theory in various publications down through the 
years until, in one of the last to come from his pen, it is stated as though it 
were not a hypothesis but a fact; see his “Syriac-Speaking Christianity,” 
The Cambridge Ancient History, X11 (Cambridge, 1939), 502. 

6S. Ephraemi Syri Rabulae episcopi Edesseni... opera selecta, ed. J. J. 
Overbeck (Oxford, 1865), 172, lines 18-20. 

7 Védbus can find only two opposing voices, those of F. Nau and J. B. 
Chabot. In addition, however, J. Rendel Harris and Alphonse Mingana ex- 
pressed doubts regarding the prevailing opinion of the date of the Peshitta, 
the former somewhat tentatively in ‘““The Syriac New Testament,” Expositor, 
VIII series, VI (1913), 456-465, and the latter much more decisively in “‘The 
Remaining Syriac Versions of the Gospels,” Expository Times, XXVI (1914— 
15), 379-381; and ‘“‘A New Doctrine of Christian Monachism,” Expositor, VIII 
series, IX (1915), 356-378, especially 378. 
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with the Peshitta. Indeed, such an identification is seen to be utterly improb- 
able (or even impossible, Véébus maintains), when one examines the textual 
nature of the Syriac version which Rabbula himself used. Burkitt and all who 
followed him had neglected to make such a test, for they were under the im- 
pression that only a single fragment of Rabbula’s homilies, which contains no 
important New Testament quotations, had been edited. It is to Védébus’s 
credit, however, that he has pointed out the value of hitherto unused material 
in the form of Rabbula’s Syriac translation of the Ilepi 
by Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, which contains more than seventy-five quo- 
tations from the New Testament. By comparing the Greek original of this 
work (Migne, PG, LX XVI, 1133 ff.) with Rabbula’s translation (Bedjan, Acta 
martyrum, V, 628 ff.), Védbus finds that Rabbula, instead of having rendered 
Cyril’s Greek quotations of the New Testament, intercalated his own Syriac 
Bible text. Now it is of the highest significance that, while about one-third of 
Rabbula’s gospel quotations agree with a text common to both the Old Syr- 
iac and the Peshitta, about two-thirds disagree with the Peshitta. Of these 
latter, about one-half are sui generis and the others agree with an earlier form 
of the Syriac text (the Old Syriac and/or the Diatessaron). In the case of 
Rabbula’s quotations from the Apostolos, Véébus finds that he used a con- 
glomerate type of text which preserves certain archaic features. 

The final step in Védbus’s argument is his proof that Rabbula translated 
Cyril’s treatise in about 432 or 433, i. e., near the close of his life. Thus, to 
judge from the Bishop’s own usage, the official text of the New Testament 
current at Edessa during the first third of the fifth century appears to have 
diverged considerably from the Peshitta. Nor can it be supposed that Rabbula 
made the Peshitta after this date during the short period remaining prior to his 
death, for it is agreed by all scholars that this version — whoever may have 
been responsible for its preparation — must have come into existence several 
decades prior to the division of the Syrian Church in 431, otherwise the adop- 
tion of the same text of the Bible by both Nestorians and Jacobites becomes 
inexplicable. Védébus concludes that, whatever truth may be in the statement 
by Rabbula’s biographer regarding his having translated the Greek New Tes- 
tament into Syriac, the Bishop of Edessa had no share in that revision of the 
Old Syriac text which resulted in the Peshitta. 

In evaluating this investigation one must bear in mind that historical ques- 
tions are seldom settled with apodictic certainty, but only in accord with 
relative probability. Although Védébus is convinced that he has totally demol- 
ished Burkitt’s hypothesis by an irrefutable argument, the reviewer is troubled 
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by a residuum of uncertainty. In the first place, Védbus has too cavalierly 
glossed over the fact that two of Rabbula’s quotations agree with the Peshitta 
against the Old Syriac. It is scarcely sufficient to be told that ‘in one case the 
quotation is colorless and very short and, moreover, in both cases we can only 
compare them with Syr [the Curetonian having lacunae at these passages]”” 
(p. 27). The reader has a right to have the Syriac text of these two passages 
put before him so that he may form his own judgment of their significance. In 
the second place, the hidden premise which lies beneath all of Védbus reasoning 
is the assumption that a Bible translator or reviser will always quote his own 
version. Obviously such an assumption is not valid; to take one example from 
many, Jerome not infrequently quoted from a non-Vulgate text in commen- 
taries published after his Bible revision had been completed.* It must be ad- 
mitted, therefore, that the fact that Rabbula near the close of his life made 
large use of a non-Peshitta text cannot be pressed as proof positive that he had 
had no part in the production of the Peshitta. On the other hand, however, 
it must be acknowledged that Védébus has unearthed in a hitherto neglected 
source some important data regarding the preponderance of non-Peshitta 
readings in Rabbula’s quotations which cast quite legitimate doubt upon the 
validity of Burkitt’s hypothesis. Perhaps the minimum net result of this 
study will be that henceforth scholars will pause for a long time before con- 
necting Rabbula’s name with the Peshitta. 

Another of Burkitt’s opinions which received universal approval is the view 
that in the early part of the fifth century the Old Syriac fell into obsolescence 
as the Peshitta obtained absolute supremacy. The quotations of later ecclesi- 
astical writers, Burkitt asserted, almost never agree with the Diatessaron or 
the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, but almost always reflect the Peshitta.9 In 
the second of the studies under review, Védbus analyzes the New Testament | 
quotations in eight Syriac sources dating from the time of Rabbula’s death 
down to Philoxenus of Mabbog and Jacob of Serug at the beginning of the 


8 The attempts by De Bruyne (Revue Biblique, N. S. XII [1915], 358-392), 
and Cavallera (Bulletin de litterature ecclésiastique [Toulouse, 1920], 269-292) 
to prove that Jerome had no part in producing the Vulgate text of a large part 
of the New Testament were thoroughly refuted by Buonaiuti, Mangenot, 
Chapman, Souter, e¢ al.; for a summary of these controversies, see the review- 
er’s chapter on Versions in the symposium, New Testament Manuscript Studies, 
The Materials and the Making of a Critical Apparatus (Chicago, 1950). 

9 Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (London, 1901), 52 and 56; Evang. 
da-Meph., II, 161 and 164 f. 
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sixth century, and finds that seven of these authors disclose a considerable 
knowledge of and preference for the Old Syriac as against the Peshitta. Thus, 
what is a priori entirely to be expected and what Burkitt quite unaccountably 
overlooked, namely the conservatism of an Eastern people for the revered and 
archaic version of the Scriptures, is seen to have operated as strongly in Syria 
as elsewhere.'° 

The only criticism one can have with Védébus’s conclusions in this second 
study is to observe that despite his confident assertion that no future research 
can alter his findings (p. 63), he has disregarded one possibility with which 
every cautious historian must reckon: the discovery of hitherto unknown 
works of other authors. It is just possible that if such should be found, they 
might disclose a preference for the Peshitta, and, in that case, the ratio of influ- 
ence of Old Syriac versus Peshitta would be altered. But, until such discoveries 
are made, Védbus’s analyses will be of the utmost value in correcting another 
erroneous view which, by the prestige of Burkitt, has become axiomatic in 
international scholarship. 

It is a satisfaction to know that this scholar — having endured the rigors 
of exile and life in a Displaced Persons Camp — has now at length found a 
haven where he can continue his important research. Moreover, Biblical 
scholarship will look forward to the appearance of another book which, Véébus 
indicates, is ready for publication, namely a comprehensive investigation of 
the history of the Gospel text in Syriac from the beginnings to the fourteenth 
century. 


Bruce M. METZGER 


Die Probleme der Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe, by Ernst Percy. Skrifter utgivna 
av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet 1 Lund. XXXIX. Lund, 
Sweden: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946. Pp. xvii + 517. 


This is the third publication of major dimensions in the field of New Testa- 
ment literature by Theol. Dr. Ernst Percy, since 1939 Assistant Professor of 
New Testament at the University of Lund, Sweden. His first publication, his 


t0 One is reminded of the incident which Augustine recounts (Epist. LXXI, 
iii, 5) regarding the furor which was aroused in a congregation at Oea when 
the bishop read Jerome’s hedera instead of the familiar Old Latin cucurbita in 
Jonah 46. 
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doctor’s dissertation, was published the same year as his appointment. He 
was then thirty-eight years old. Its title was Untersuchungen iiber den Ur- 
sprung der johanneischen Theologie. This was followed in 1942 by Der Leib 
Chsisti in den paulinischen Homologumena und Antilegomena. The volume 
under review is a thorough linguistic and exegetical study of Colossians and 
Ephesians written for the purpose of answering conclusively certain perplexing 
problems of introduction. 

Percy begins his work with a review of the critical literature on Ephesians 
and Colossians since Erasmus. He asserts that the problems of both of these 
letters are similar, and that the problems of Ephesians, though similar to 
Colossians, are much more intensive and complex. To solve these problems, 
which center in authenticity — whether they are Pauline or post-Pauline, he 
proposes a thorough stylistic criticism by the techniques of modern literary 
research. This approach, hitherto not provided in the critical literature, Percy 
proceeds to supply. His aim is to examine the style and language of these 
letters, to compare them with the accepted letters of Paul, the post-Pauline 
literature, and other pertinent Greek literature. In a similar manner he aims 
to assay the ideological content of the letters, giving special emphasis to the 
Colossian heresy and considering the relationship of the letters to each other 
on that basis also. 

In the first chapter, where he considers the language and style of Colossians, 
he organizes his discussion first about the unique and peculiar expressions of 
the letter, then, secondly, about the similarities of the letter’s language and 
style to the accepted letters of Paul. He makes it nearly a rule that what other 
letters have only as a rare equivalent, Colossians has in abundance. He at- 
tributes this difference to what he calls a “liturgical” style which is found else- 
where in the New Testament and Jewish literature. After surveying this and 
other problems, he concludes that the stylistic evidence favors the authorship 
of Paul. 

Turning to ideas in the second chapter, he concludes that the ideology of 
Colossians is in full agreement with the rest of Pauline thought. Since he 
assumes that post-Pauline literature does not continue Paul’s thought, he 
considers this a significant assertion. Each idea tested — such as Christology, 
pleroma, flesh, spirit, gnosis, reconciliation, the two eras — agrees with his 
contention of Pauline authorship, and where the ideas of Colossians are unique, 
they fit readily into the general relationship of Paul’s thought. 

The third chapter deals with the Colossian heresy which has prompted the 
letter of defense. This heresy, of such great interest to the history of religion 
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and the Church, also contributes to the solution of the literary problems of 
Colossians. He considers this heresy of the adoration of the angels and asceti- 
cism as it may be related to Gnosticism, but sees only negative conclusions, for 
the Colossian heresy differs completely from Gnosticism in its apprehension of 
the Jewish law but they resemble one another as a kind of syncretism of Chris- 
tianity and a religion of late antiquity. 

The same technique is applied to the language and style of Ephesians in the 
fourth chapter. He concludes, after considering its unique traits and its traits 
in common with Paul, that Ephesians has the Pauline style. The fifth chapter 
moves on to compare the ideas of Ephesians with Colossians, and he empha- 
sizes that the ideas of redemption in Christ and the meaning of the Christian 
community are the same, although Ephesians expresses them more clearly. 
Angels and demons, salvation, redemption, reconciliation of Jew and Gentile 
in Christ, the law, spiritual growth, new man and old man, Christology, the 
community as the body of Christ, and the apostles as the foundation of the 
Church are carefully discussed. After testing this as evidence of post-Pauline 
authorship, he again concludes that there is complete harmony with Paul. 

An enumeration of the parallel passages in Ephesians and Colossians, with 
a view to establishment of their relationship to each other, is the burden of his 
sixth chapter. While they are independent of one another in general outline, 
they are but different arrangements of the same theological ideas. His list is in 
two parts —— those passages which indicate the same author and those which 
point towards different authors. Again he concludes that both epistles have 
the same author. Ephesians cannot be considered as the work of another 
writer; there is no decisive evidence for it and much against it. An appendix 
uses the same technique in comparing Ephesians with I Peter, Hebrews, and 
other New Testament literature. 

What was the purpose of Ephesians? This is the subject of the seventh 
chapter. Since he cannot find a situation that would call for a post-Pauline 
author, he sees no actual necessity for considering pseudepigraphy. He re- 
jects Goodspeed’s theory of Ephesians as an introduction to the collected 
letters of Paul. He concludes that the purpose of Ephesians is identical with 
that of Colossians, to strengthen brotherhood, love, and knowledge. He finds 
it easier to explain the genuineness of the Epistle than to provide a plausible 
situation for pseudepigraphy. 

Plunging into the problem of the address of Ephesians he readily admits its 
difficulties but he rejects the hypotheses of some previous commentators that 
it was addressed to Laodicea, or that it was an encyclical, or that it was joined 
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to the collection and publication of Paul’s letters. He reasons that it was sent 
to the Ephesians. 

The last chapter is devoted to the time and place of writing. He examines 
the possiblity of Caesarean and Ephesian imprisonments but considers that 
the traditional hypothesis of origin in a Roman prison is most probable. 

While this work is not directed specifically at any particular work on Ephe- 
sians, it is also evident that its only actual opponent can be the Goodspeed 
theory. The industry and thoroughness of this presentation is commendable, 
It is a landmark of patience and erudition, and the Swedish publishers are to 
be congratulated on its publication. Yet, when all is considered, the present 
reviewer is not convinced that Percy has met head-on the primary problem of 
Ephesians, namely, a clear-cut presentation of an historical situation that 
would cause its composition and publication. His method of appraising lit- 
erary style and ideas has failed to see the New Testament books in the midst 
of life. It fails, too, to recognize the active publishing work of the Church 
with its ability to collect and publish its literature which later became its 
Scripture. Phrases and ideas isolated from the context of life offer ultimately 
no proof of literary relationship or origins, although the value of this method 
as a partial contribution is undeniable. The role of stylistic research cannot 
be decisive, for the interpretation of its findings is always ambiguous and sub- 
jectively dependent upon the view which the interpreter holds about the occa- 
sion which calls for the book. The occasion illuminates and colors every detail 
and stylistic evidence is capable of many uses. The most constructive con- 
tribution of Percy’s volume is the demonstration of the limitations of the 
stylistic method of research. The solution of the problem of Ephesians must 
come from a wider knowledge and understanding of the last half of the first 
century. 


GerorcGeE F. HALL 


Studien zum dritten Kapitel des Luk geliums, by Harald Sahlin. (Uppsala 
Universilets Arsskrift, 1949, 2.) Uppsala: Almquist & W. Wiksell, 1949. Pp. 
148. 


This monograph is a sequel to one reviewed in these pages just two years 
ago. It deals with Luke 3 with the same generous, expansive leisureliness as 
that with which he earlier dealt with Luke 1 and 2, and it produces the same 
impression of erudition combined with the elaboration of a somewhat ingen- 
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ious literary theory. That theory is to the effect that behind Luke-Acts, as 
far as Acts 15 35, lies a Semitic original with a much more primitive type of 
Messianism. This is supposed to have been translated, revised, and expanded 
in Greek. To this Greek scribes of our present text have further added several 
minor phrases. Thus in Chapters 3, Proto-Luke (a name which is used by 
Sahlin for this original, and not as by Streeter) did not include 1b, 5, 6, 10b, 
18-20, or 34b-38, nor the words “Caiaphas’’ (2), “Jordan” (3), ‘Holy Spirit” 
(16), “‘when he began”’ (23), ‘‘as was supposed’”’ (23), etc. 

According to this reconstruction John’s baptism was not at Jordan. It was 
not even administered by John, but then and also in later Christian baptism 
the baptized made his own ablution. It was a mass movement to give the 
people new birth in expectation of Messiah. The expected baptism by Jesus 
was to be eschatological, with fire, or with fire and wind. John’s baptism of 
Jesus, with the words from heaven as in Codex Bezae and Psalm 2, indicates a 
dedication into the work of the Messiah. Even the genealogy in Luke, un- 
promising as it seems for the practice of ‘Biblical theology,” is understood as 
having manifold Messianic connotations. 

Following the consecutive analysis of the text Sahlin writes two chapters 
of more general interpretation. In the first he works out in detail the signi- 
ficance of Jesus’ baptism in Proto-Luke, as prophet, priest, and king, or similar 
triads of office or function. In the second, dealing with baptism in its Johan- 
nine, Jewish proselyte, and Christian practice, he indicates that the three forms 
are alike in meaning — the introduction under the wings of the Shekinah, an 
act constitutive for the true People of God. 

Both in connexion with any detailed study of this chapter, and in relation 
to many more general questions of early Christian history and thought, this 
book can scarcely fail to provide every reader with some unfamiliar sugges- 
tions. 


Henry J. CADBURY 


Das Neue Testament tibersetzt und kurz erklirt. Vol. 1. Das Evangelium nach 
Matthius, by Josef Schmid. 1948. Pp. 277. Vol. 4. Das Evangelium nach 
Johannes, by Alfred Wikenhauser. 1948. Pp. 296. Vol. 9. Offenbarung des 
Johannes, by Alfred Wikenhauser. 1947. Pp. 143. 


This series of Commentaries, begun before the Second World War and now 
almost completed, is a scholarly and intelligent presentation of Roman Catholic 
study. In each volume there is an introduction to the book (25 to 33 pages of 
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uncomfortably small type), an original translation from the Greek, exegetical 
notes, and excursuses on important subjects. While each writer stays within 
the bounds of Roman Catbolic decisions on critical issues, his work shows real 
vigor and scholarly ability. For example, the commentary on John states that 
7 53-8 11, while in the Vulgate, was no part of the original Gospel, that ch. 21 
was added later (by the Apostle John himself) to the first draft of the Gospel: 
and that the original order of sections has been accidentally disturbed in six 
places. (F. V. F.) 


Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, by Joachim Jeremias. Second ed. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949. Pp. 128. Paper, 6.80 DM; bound, 9.80 DM. 


The first edition of this work (1935) was an outstanding discussion of the 
subject. It has now been extensively revised. The comprehensive documenta- 
tion has been brought up to date; however, there are omissions, such as the 
failure, in the treatment of astronomy and chronology, to note Grace Ama- 
don’s article in the December, 1942, issue of JBL, and Richard A. Parker’s 
criticism of this article and Dr. Amadon’s reply in the June, 1944, issue. In 
addition to the new section on astronomy, Jeremias has included other new 
features, such as the valuable chapter on the place of the narrative of the Last 
Supper in the framework of the Passion narrative. He makes thorough use of 
Jewish sources and studies. This is the most instructive monograph on the 
Last Supper which I know. (F. V. F.) 


Revue de travaux sur le Nouveau Testament publiés 2 Uppsala et @ Lund 1945- 
1948. (Symbolae Biblicae Upsalienses, No. 11.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. 
Pp. 98. 5 kr. 


Eight volumes and the first eleven issues of Coniectanea Neotestamentica 
are reviewed in this work, which thereby gives a summary of recent scholarly 
publications in Sweden and offers competent evaluation of their content. The 
reviews are written by Michaelis, Goguel, E. Schweizer, W. Bauer, Kiimmel, 
Dewailly, Cerfaux, and Braun, and are in themselves a contribution to the 
study of the New Testanent themes involved. (F. V. F.) 
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Gospel Parallels: A Synopsis of the First Three Gospels. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1949. Pp. xii + 191. $2.50. 


On pages of 74 x 10 inches, the English text of the Revised Standard Version 
is arranged to correspond exactly (except for a few section headings) to the 
ninth edition of the Huck-Lietzmann Greek synopsis (1936). The text is so 
printed as to show not only section parallels but also parallels in wording; 
where two or three Gospels have the same wording, the parallel is shown on 
the same line of the page in each Gospel if that is possible. Footnotes give 
three helps: reference to parallel material in non-parallel context; parallels 
in non-canonical Gospels — these parallels are quoted in full; and manuscript 
evidence for variant readings. H. J. Cadbury, F. C. Grant, and C. T. Craig 
supervised the work; B. H. Throckmorton, Jr., did most of the detailed work; 
K. Grobel assisted with the proof. This will prove a useful study tool. (F.V.F.) 


St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, by W. M. Ramsay. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1949. Pp. xxviii + 402. $3.50. 


An unchanged reprint of the third edition (1896) of this well-known and 


still valuable work. (F. V. F.) 
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